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ECONOMY IN TEACHING. 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ir seems to be the tendency of the present age to do every- 
thing on a large scale. Cities increase at a rate far beyond that 


which at one time would have been thought possible, or even 
desirable ; workshops develop into immense establishments very 
far exceeding the largest of a past age. Enterprises on such a 
scale of magnitude as our fathers would have deemed utterly 
impracticable are proposed and carried to a successful termina- 
tion, without exciting very great wonder on our part. But it 
is needless to multiply instances of the truth of the statement 
made above. It embodies a fact patent to every one. 

The cause and reason of this state of things—the great aim 
that is held in view—may be said, in general terms, to be the 
desire to economize labor. And the measure of success of any 
enterprise is in proportion to the extent to which this end is 
attained, in the result of the work itself, and in the agencies 
which are employed to bring about that result. 

In a large commercial or manufacturing concern, the concen- 
tration of one particular branch or department of the work to 
certain individuals, or appliances called machines, is found to 
insure the best and largest amount of work in that department. 
The saving which is secured by the division of labor thus in- 
stituted, small though it may be in each particular transaction, 


becomes of great importance in the aggregate of the whole 
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work. And when this same transaction in which this saving is 
effected is repeated to a very large extent, there is a large 
accumulation of saving, if we may so express it, the result of 
which is to increase the power, and thus cheapen the cost of 
production. It is this which makes the existence of large 
establishments a general benefit. 

To come now to education. The same tendency to develop 
in size and numbers exists here as elsewhere. Our schools are 
increasing to what at other times would have been thought 
unwieldy proportions. And it is not the general opinion that 
there is anything objectionable in this. The advantages which 
spring from large establishments in commercial concerns are 
supposed to be reproduced here; and there seems to be no 
reason why division of labor, suitable appliances, and an intel- 
ligent head should not be as valuable in the one case as in the 
other. For the sake of illustration, let us suppose the case of 
one large school or institution, say of 240 pupils, as against half- 
a-dozen or a dozen smaller ones, dividing the same number of 
pupils among them.. In each there will be the same ground to 
be gone over, the same subjects to be taught. It is not unrea- 
sonable to say that efficient instruction would be more likely 
to be secured by a competent staff of instructors, each adapted 
by experience and aptitude to the practical working of one of 
the grades of instruction, and undertaking such a department 
with a proportionate number of pupils, than if without any 
grading an equal number of teachers had a similar number 
each to instruct from the lowest to the highest point of their 
education. He must indeed be a clever teacher who can keep 
continuously and efficiently employed a class of even twenty 
pupils, ranging in capacity and attainments from the lowest to 
the highest. Is it possible for a teacher, however conscientious 
and judicious he may be, to divide his attention fairly among 
the different grades of his pupils? A system of education 
which would contemplate small schools in opposition to large 
ones would, it appears to me, be much more expensive and 
less efficient than the other. These remarks are not in any 
way intended to depreciate the efforts of those who are en- 
gazed, with little or no assistance, in necessarily small schools. 
It must be remembered that men, however high their qualifi- 
cations and however conscientious their endeavors, cannot 
entirely overcome defects which are inherent in a system, nor 
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accomplish what the nature of the case makes almost impos- 
sible. But there is no necessity to enlarge further on a subject 
which has only lately been referred to in the Annals. 

Taking, then, for granted, a large school, the immediate 
object of the present paper is to consider whether such an 
institution could not be carried on more cheaply and as ef- 
ficiently by a smaller staff than is usually at the present time 
considered necessary. 

The average number of pupils to each teacher ranges gen- 
erally from fifteen to twenty, and the prevailing idea seems to 
be, the fewer the better. In proposing a much higher average 
than this I am aware that I shall put myself in opposition to 
the opinions of many whose experience entitles them to the 
greatest respect. But when it is considered that the plan here 
proposed does not contemplate exclusively individual instruc- 
tion, there will be, I think, less objection to the higher numbers 
recommended. 

The essential principle of what I venture to bring forward is 
simultaneous instruction. To carry it out efficiently, a some- 
what different arrangement in the internal economy of the 
school-room from that which generally prevails will be neces- 
sary. In the first place, I propose that the classification of the 
children should be made on asystem that should take into account 
the variations in their intellectual capacities. We all know that 
talents vary very considerably, and that while there may be in 
a pupil a natural capacity for one class of studies, an equally 
natural deficiency may exist for another class. To keep two 
pupils in the same grade of instruction with each other when 
one is far in advance of the other in one similar set of subjects 
because he happens to know as much or more of another class 
of studies seems hardly to be the method most conducive to 
progress in either case. But fixed classes necessitate such an 
arrangement. I think, then, it is desirable, if possible, to place 
each child in the position in which he is most likely to go for- 
ward himself, and in which he will not, by his backwardness or 
the extra attention he may require, retard the progress of others. 
In order to secure this end it is proposed to make a classifica- 
tion of the whole of the subjects of instruction into three divis. 
ions, and to grade the pupils according to.their knowledge of 
the subjects generally included in each of the classifications. 
These three divisions of subjects might be roughly made as 
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follows: the first to include those subjects in which the 
memory is the faculty mostly exercised, and consisting of 
history, geography, and the like; the second, those in which 
thought and the logical faculties are mostly concerned, and this 
to include the language lessons; while the third would take in 
arithmetic and its kindred subjects. Having made the required 
number of grades in the school, éach boy at the different 
periods of instruction would take his place in the one which 
his stage of progress fitted him for. Thus he might possibly 
be in one of the highest classes in one set of subjects, while be- 
ing a laggard in others he would in them take a much lower 
position. 

Having made this classification and'apportioned out the time 
of instruction among the different subjects according to this 
plan, it would necessarily follow that the whole school should 
be engaged at the same time upon different stages of the same 
subject, or upon one included in the same class of subjects. 
The inconvenience which might arise from such an arrangement 
in hearing schools, on the score of the noisy nature of some of 
the lessons, would not be felt in our silent system of instruction. 

It seems to me that a plan which would give to the pupil an 
opportunity for continued progress in each department of in- 
struction would also supply a great incentive to exertion. I 
venture to think that what is here proposed would in a great 
degree confer these advantages, and, besides, would secure that 
the dull pupil should be kept in that stage of instruction which 
was fitted to his abilities and point of advancement. There 
would be more likelihood of developing the faculties for improve- 
ment of one of the latter class if he were in a position where 
he was receiving instruction which he could comprehend, rather 
than if he were in company with those in advance of him, par- 
ticipating in what he could not understand or profit by. The 
clever scholar also would be benefited, for he would be to a 
great extent relieved from the presence of those who act only 
as a drag upon his progress. 

It would be necessary in making such arrangements to take 
some period of time as a unit for the duration of the instruction 
in each grade. We will take this period to be six months. This 
time will also serve asa convenient basis for the determining of 
the number of the grades in the school; though I should give 
the preference to a higher number of these than the following 
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of this rule would attain in some cases. But taking it as a 
rough and ready guide, we should have, in a school in which 
the duration of instruction was five years, ten grades or classes ; 
in one where six years was the allotted time, twelve grades, and 
soon. And supposing each grade to be presided over by a 
teacher, the number of the staff of instructors in an institution 
would thus depend upon the number of grades, and indirectly 
upon the length of the school term. 

We will suppose that the scholars are equally graded, and 
that allin each grade are as nearly as possible equal in attain- 
ments. Those composing the different grades will be learning 
the same things; will require the same explanations. This 
being the case, where is the necessity for giving to one teacher 
so small a number of pupils as the conventional fifteen? Could 
he not, under the conditions here indicated, as easily teach fifty 
as fifteen? Provided the class be placed for the purpose of 
seeing, be in good order, and have every facility supplied to it 
in the shape of good text-books, I should consider the former 
as being by far the more desirable number of the two in every 
way. 

It may be appropriate here to endeavor briefly to illustrate 
the working of the plan proposed. Our example shall be a 
school of 500 children, divided. into twelve grades each, con- 
taining an average of forty pupils. It will perhaps be advisable 
to except the new-comers for a time from this grading, until 
their capacities and power of acquiring knowledge are known. 
A suitable course of instruction haying been drawn out for each 
grade, and the daily course of instruction having been care- 
fully portioned out among the different sets of subjects, we 
will suppose the first set taken up on a certain day to be those 
that have been classed as memory subjects. Each boy having 
taken his place in the grade to which he belongs, the instruc- 
tion begins. If the first lesson be Scriptural instruction, the 
whole school will be engaged upon this one subject, in as- 
cending gradations, from the simplest elementary instruction 
to the most advanced. Of course there will be some sub- 
jects to be taught in the higher grades which cannot be 
attempted in the lower. In this case, instruction in the latter 
may easily be made to take a form which will be useful. Thus, 
if geography be not taught in the lowest classes, the time 
which is taken in teaching it in the higher can be utilized in 
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that portion of the school in learning vocabulary, catechism, or 
some subject which the other classes have passed beyond. 

At the end of the time devoted to the memory subjects, the 
school might be called to order, and the next set of subjects 
taken. This change might be made after the short recess, 
which is usual in most schools, when the children go out into 
the play-ground for a few minutes’ relaxation. This would 
avoid any appearance of confusion which might be caused by 
their changing to the other classes. After the time for instruc- 
tion in this set had expired, the next could be begun in the same 
manner. It would not be necessary that the whole of the sub- 
jects under one heading should be taken in consecutive order ; 
they might be alternated, if desired, with those which come 
under another heading, the pupils being changed each time 
that one division of subjects gave place to another. It may be 
observed that in what is here put forward there is no intention 
to draw hard and fast lines, but merely to state general features. 

Promotion from one stage to another should depend upon a 
certain defined minimum of knowledge of the course appropri- 
ate to each. This might necessitate that the different grades 
should not all be equal in the numbers of those who composed 
them. There would be no practical difficulty in a slight in- 
equality in this respect. 

Of course, if a teacher had forty or fifty boys seated before 
him, it would be impossible for him to correct each mistake or 
to examine each exercise himself. A little use, however, of 
common sense, and an intelligent recourse to that system of 
division of labor which does so much in commercial transac- 
tions, will make up for this apparent deficiency, and will bring 
every inaccuracy home to its author as effectually as if it had 
been detected by the teacher himself. It is in every case a 
wise system which supplies an effectual substitute for the mere 
drudgery of the teacher's work. By making use of the pupils 
themselves for the executing of small matters of detail he would 
be doing them a benefit and saving himself for more important 
work. 

Within the limits of the present paper it would be out of 
place to do more than indicate general principles. It is trusted 
that as much as this has been accomplished. If this be so, the 
practical details of such a proposition as the present will easily 
suggest themselves. 
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It may perhaps be urged as an objection to the plan which 
is here roughly sketched out that it would necessitate vast es- 
tablishments, with all their alleged train of evils. But although 
in the aggregate the institution where these views were adopted 
would necessarily be on a large scale, it by no means follows 
that the domestic or other arrangements should be carried out 
in a way which should necessitate the associating together of 
large bodies of scholars. The principle which has been followed 
for so many years in the great public grammar schools of this 
country-—Eton, Harrow, and such iike—and an adaptation of 
which is now being generally applied to large orphan schools 
here, would seem to be one well fitted to meet almost any objec- 
tions which might be made on the score of the undue size of the 
schools. In the grammar schools, although the great majority 
of the scholars are resident, they do not all reside in the same 
building. They are divided into houses, each of which is as- 
signed, together with a limitation as to numbers, to a master. 
A provision is thus made for that moral training which can only 
be effectually carried out by a watchful oversight of out-of- 
school conduct—a task which it seems almost hopeless to attempt 
where hundreds are constant associates of each other. A modi- 
fication of such an arrangement could be made to suit the re- 
quirements of the present case. Instead of one large establish- 
ment, the institution could be divided into as many “houses” 
as might be deemed convenient. Each of these houses might 
be separated, the one from the other, or joined so as to form 
parts of a large whole, with domestic officers in common. The 
pupils could then be classed according to age, or upon any 
other system that might be considered applicable. All that it 
is desired to guard against is the indiscriminate mingling to- 
gether of large masses, of all ages, dispositions, and characters, 
and to provide as far as may be for that absence of domestic 
influences which is the great evil of all institutions where 
children are taken from their homes. An establishment con- 
ducted upon such a system as this might be made to combine 
all the advantages, respectively, of a large and a small institu- 
tion. And the degree of independence of the “houses” could 
be made entire or only partial, according to the estimate that 
may be formed of the requirements of the case. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the plan which is here 
sketched is offered in the interests of the class for whom we 
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labor, as an humble attempt to indicate where, in the opinion 
of the writer, labor may be economized, and more solid and 
certain progress secured. If there be a saving in labor, there 
must also be a saving in the cost of the maintenance of our in- 
stitutions. As matters are at present, it seems to me that it is 
hardly reasonable to require from the public as the price of 
teaching the deaf and dumb the enormous amount per child 
which a fair remuneration for those who undertake the arduous 
work of teaching them requires. And besides this, the small 
number of pupils entrusted to each teacher commits him to 
much of that routine work which could be as well done by a 
monitor out of the class. It is certainly opposed to principles 
of economy to do that by an expensive agency which could be 
equally well performed by one that costs nothing. To reserve the 
teacher for what he alone is capable of doing well, and to release 
him from the mere mechanical drudgery of education, must be 
more in harmony with the dignity of his office than the oppo- 
site course. It must be admitted that the result of higher 
numbers in our classes would, if the plan were generally 
adopted, tend to diminish the number of teachers required. 
But, on the other hand, there would be a greater ability on the 
part of the committees of institutions to reward the teachers in 
their employ. It does not appear that with the funds they 
have to administer there is at the present time in many cases 
much possibility of great liberality on their part. Even if, how- 
ever, the self-interest of the members of our profession were 
deemed to be opposed to such a scheme as the one here pro- 
posed, I believe there is sufficient loyalty in our ranks to the 
cause we are pledged to help forward to give a fair considera- 
tion to, and adopt, if practicable, any plan which has the benefit 
of the class for whom we labor for the object. It is with this 
conviction that I venture to offer these ideas to the notice of 
the readers of this journal. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF-MUTE BY MEANS 
OF ARTICULATION. 


[Tue following extracts, for the translation of which we are indebted to 
our colleague Professor J. C. Gordon, are taken, with some abridgment 
and many omissions, from an anonymous article of nearly forty pages in 
the Italian Journal of Deaf-Mute Education for January, 1874. The ori- 
ginal is enriched by quotations from Valade-Gabel, Degérando, Pendola, 
Hirsch, and others.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

A system of education must take account of the subject to be 
educated, study his character and disposition, and understand 
his needs, in order to provide for his wants. 

What, then, is the deaf-mute? The deaf-mute is that human 
being to whom the sense of hearing is lacking from birth, or 
soon after. It is true the deaf-mute is a man like others, hav- 
ing a soul with the same faculties as ours, a body with the same 
organization, if we except this single defect and the cause 
which produced it. But this black point casts a shade on the 
whole picture. It is the crack in the bell that destroys the 
sound. 

Deaf-dumbness may be compared to original sin, the terrible 
consequences of which struck alike the soul and the body, the 
physical and the moral world, nothing having escaped its 
malign influence. The deaf-mute who never had or who early 
lost his hearing was wounded in a small point of his physical 
nature, but all his being has felt the shock. His spirit seems 
to have received a deadly hurt; his faculties want vitality; his 
mind lacks the most valid stimulus to the development of ideas, 
viz., speech. The effects of muteness are very serious, and 
place the deaf-mute in an exceptional position among mankind. 
Let us begin’ with his natural state; and here the mute cannot 
be compared to the hearing babe, which as yet cannot utter a 
word. The babe cannot talk, it is true, but hears and under- 
stands the maternal word, is educated little by little to think, 
and thus gradually to express his mental conceptions. The 
mute has grown up without culture; his intelligence was never 
quickened by maternal accents; his heart never felt the power 
of love. He has grown physically; his instincts have developed ; 
his intellect, as if paralyzed, lives a stinted, painful life. Those 
who have lost their hearing after being educated by speech 
cannot be compared with the mute, for they think and live by 
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means of the words and language with which they once spoke 
and are still familiar. Nor is an uneducated mute equal to a 
blind person. 

We will not enter into the question whether the uneducated 
mute has phantoms (fantasm?) rather than ideas. It is possi- 
ble he has ideas in his way, but they are incomplete and im- 
perfect. But let us not deceive ourselves as to the nature and 
quantity of his ideas, for the mind, to develop itself, has need of 
language, and “language,” as Rosmini says, “is the instrument 
necessary to the unfolding of thought.” This deficiency hin- 
ders the development of the deaf-mute; takes from him the 
power to communicate with others; isolates him from the 
family and society; renders it impossible for him to profit by 
the immense advantages of tradition. 

If we turn to the moral nature of the untaught mute there is 
even less to console. His spirit uneducated, immersed in the 
darkness of ignorance, feels not its dignity, and is driven by 
passion which the reason and will so little enlightened and 
cultivated cannot control. An assiduous and loving vigilance 
on the part of parents, above all of the mother, would prevent 
often the ruin of the deaf and dumb child, and it would help 
him much if they would habituate him to labor from his earliest 
years. But, alas! few think it necessary to take greater care 
of their dumb child than of the others who talk. On the con- 
trary, many think his misfortune exempts him from what they 
would require at the hands of others. The parents become 
aware of the danger to which the unhappy child is exposed, and 
would save him from the bad habits he so rapidly forms. But 
how? With kindness? The mute takes advantage of it to do 
worse. Or by compulsion? Then the mute studies well the 
character of his parents, does wrong more cautiously, or be- 
comes furious and ungovernable. In the latter case there is 
danger of his becoming deceitful and false. To lie is common 
to children, but it is an essential property of the uneducated 
deaf-mute to lie with frightful and incredible facility and assur- 
ance. 

The true educator of the deaf and dumb does not become 
discouraged on account of the insensible condition of his pu- 
pils; he uses that as a stimulus in his arduous and pious work, 
for even the slightest result in the education of the deaf-mute 
is a great achievement. 
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The apparatus of the voice is entire; its state is somewhat 
abnormal from the want of ‘exercise, and there is a general 
weakness, but not to the same extent in all the organs nor in 
all mutes. From the natural voice which we find in some 
mutes we pass gradually to the wild cry of some, the harsh 
groan of others, and the voiceless breathing of still others. The 
teacher should examine the pupil well to see to what part of the 
organism it is needful to direct particularly his attention, and 
educate that into action. Hence he must know something of 
the physical structure and modus operandi of the vocal organ- 
ism. He must remember that sounds, harmonies, etc., which 
have such an influence upon us who hear, which stilled, pacified, 
and comforted us when little, never thrilled the heart of the 
poor mute. The programme for the education of a being who 
is ignorant, deaf and dumb, wild, weakened physically and 
morally, with habits less or more depraved and vicious, is not 
simple, nor easily carried into effect. How must this being so 
fallen be restored? We propose to teach him to speak and to 
understand when spoken to. Now, speech consists of a sign 
and of a signification; the form and the conception. The 
form is produced by the diverse combinations and modifica- 
tions of the sound of the voice. It is necessary, then, to draw 
from the mute the voice; then the modulations on the vowels 
and consonants; the combinations into syllables; of these into 
words, and, lastly, of words into propositions. But this is not 
all. The value of the words must be taught, their various mod- 
ifications and combinations, which are as infinite as ideas; 
finally, the mute must be put in possession of all these combi- 
nations and modifications in such a way as that he may use 
them as circumstances may require, or else his education is 
incomplete. 

The teacher cannot put into movement the vocal organs of 
the mute as might be done with a wind instrument, but it is 
the mute himself who, according to the indications, must put 
into exercise the vocal apparatus. If there is failure through 
insufficient means of communication between teacher and 
pupil, or lack of intelligence or will on the part of the pupil, 
the expert teacher will discover the part that needs cultivation, 
and direct his attention and all his powers to its.remedy. We 
express the conviction of all instructors of deaf-mutes when we 
say that whatever the system by which we seek to instruct 
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them, the process is long, difficult, and laborious, and at first 
must be individual. If it be lung, it can only be accomplished 
in a lapse of time appropriate to the obstacle to be overcome. 
If it be difficult, study and tact will be necessary according to 
the nature of the difficulties. If it be laborious, the teacher 
must be provided with every help calculated to further his 
arduous undertaking. If it must be individual, it is clear that 
the instructor cannot teach many children if he would succeed 
in attaining satisfactory results. 

The mechanism of speech which we use with such facility and 
rapidity seems at first sight quite simple, while in fact it is most 
complex—a union of the powers of the soul and the organs of 
the body. Jean Macé writes, in “ Servants of the Stomach :” 
“Your mother needed much patience while she taught you to 
talk; you cannot know it all now; you will when you come to 
teach your own child to say mamma. If you will give attention, 
you will discover that to pronounce a word the tongue and the 
lips must take successively every kind of position ; in fact, even 
the muscles of the chest, throat, jaws, cheeks, and nose have 
their part to perform in the act of speaking, and they change 
at every instant. To pronounce the word confectionery, for 
example, you cannot imagine how many muscles are brought 
into use and how many manceuvres they must execute. You 
must observe that the first words pronounced by children have 
but one syllable, which is repeated, pa—pa, ma—ma, do-do, etc.” 
The teacher of deaf-mutes must therefore educate the muscles 
of his pupils and this mechanism of speech, and to such an 
extent that every word will find muscles and the vocal organism 
ready for its utterance. Every letter has its own position, and 
is formed by special movements. It is the business of the 
teacher to enable the deaf-mute to discover by sight and touch 
the movements and position of every letter, to distinguish ‘ell 
and accurately the one from the other, and then to produce 
them himself with the sound, and to make it all natural or 
spontaneous. To discover and distinguish these movements 
the closest attention is required on the part of the pupil; to 
produce them requires the action of bis will, and to make it all 
natural is the result of unceasing practice. 

The oral [Italian] alphabet for mutes consists of twenty-nine 
different positions, which must be taught one by one, to each 
of which must be added an emission of breath and a vibration 
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of voice or sound. The syllables follow. which can only be 
mastered after long and faithful practice. 

Then the union of syllable-sounds presents new difficulties. 
and they must be mastered one by one. The difficulties in- 
crease when we take int account the formation and pronuncia- 
tion of the separate letters, the syllables, the word, and the 
proposition. It is the distance which lies between the simple 
and the complex, the complex of the few and of the many 
elements. 

The time to be devoted to the daily instruction of the mute 
must correspond to his need. Some will require not more than 
half-an-hour each day, others an hour or even more per day ; 
but the teacher must let the vocal organs have time to develop 
and strengthen. 

Not more than six or seven should be instructed at the same 
time. A greater number enfeebles the action of the teacher 
without benefit to the pupil. 

It may be objected that the system of articulation is attended 
with extraordinary difficulties and requires an immense length 
of time. But we reply that the other methods in use are not 
more advantageous in these respects. We could prove by the 
facts and data furnished by our personal experience that the 
system of articulation, compared to the other methods, and in 
view of the end toward which all aspire, viz., to educate deaf- 
mutes in the best possible way and to the highest degree, is 
by far the least difficult, the most simple, and the most direct 
road to the desired result. 

We place this above all other methods. Even with its ob- 
stacles and the time consumed in teaching and acquiring it, it 
surpasses all other systems. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE GEORGE HUT- 
TON, F. E. I. $.—I. 


EDITED BY HIS SON, J. SCOTT HUTTON, M. A., HALIFAX, N. 8. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In looking over recently the papers left by my late father, 
among a mass of miscellaneous matter—essays on educational 
and religious subjects, scientific fragments, outlines of discus- 
sions and addresses on the theory and practice of deaf-mute 
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instruction, schemes of lessons, rough drawings illustrative of 
his system of Mimography, loose notes and memoranda bearing 
on the subject to which with the characteristic ardor of his 
warm and generous heart he devoted the intense attention of a 
remarkably acute and vigorous mind for a period of fifty years 
—TI have found several papers, more or less complete, which ap- 
pear to me worthy of preservation in a permanent form, and 
which I therefore propose to lay before the readers of the .4n- 
nals as leisure and opportunity permit. 

The views and experience of an independent investigator or 
worker in any department of science or art are always interest- 
ing, whether coincident with those of other laborers in the same 
field, or indicating lines of inquiry and experiment: peculiar to 
himself, and the circumstances under which his researches have 
been made. Especially interesting and valuable are the records 
of the pioneers of science and philanthropy who have had to 
grapple single-handed with the difficulties of a novel enterprise, 
and, like the first settlers in a new land, clear spaces and paths 
through the untrodden wilderness available for their more for- 
tunate successors. 

Such a pioneer in the comparatively untried field of deaf- 
mute instruction half a century ago was he whose “vanished 
hand ” traced the lines which filial respect and professional in- 
terest alike induce me to offer in these pages for the good of 
the common cause. Shut out, like the revered Gallaudet, by 
the miserable policy of exclusiveness adopted by the early 
British teachers of the deaf and dumb, from the only available 
source of information on the subject in which the sympathies of 
his opening manhood had: been enlisted, he was left to work 
out as best he might in the isolation of private effort the great 
purpose of his life. The conditions under which he labored, 
while in one sense adverse to success, doubtless served to 
stimulate and develop his native resources and impart an in- 
dividual versatility and power to his method of instruction that 
might otherwise have been wanting. 

It is matter for regret that one so gifted, so rich in original 
thought and practical skill, and so competent to discuss this 
great subject in all its bearings, had not given to the world in 
some adequate form the benefit of his experience. The only 
published production of any length is the paper on his system 
of Mimography, written at my solicitation, which appeared in 
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the Annals*—a system projected by him as early as between 
the years 1820 and 1827, but which from want of the means he 
was to the last unable fully to carry out. 

The papers which I now propose to furnish appear under the 
disadvantage of posthumous publication, and were probably not 
intended for the public eye, at least without the author's own 
revision. With the exception of some slight verbal alterations 
I have deemed it proper to give them as they are. The courte- 
ous reader will bear this in mind in estimating their literary 
merits. 


As introductory to the series and supplementary of the 
“obituary” inserted in the proceedings of the Indianapolis 
Convention and reprinted in the Annals,t I give the following 
sketch of my father’s life and character from the pen of an es- 
teemed clerical friend in Nova Scotia, which was published in 
the “Home and Foreign Record of the Presbyterian Church 
of the Lower Provinces of British North America” in April, 
1870, shortly after his decease : 


“Mr. Hutton was born in Perth, January 4, 1801, and died 
in Halifax, February 24, 1870, aged 69 years. He was a strong, 
active man a week prior to his decease. His disease therefore 
ran its course rapidly. He endured most patiently the trials 
of that last week, was found waiting for the Master's call, and 
declared himself willing to depart, and joyfully crossed ‘the 
narrow stream of death.’ 

*‘ And now that he has gone to his rest, we bear cheerful tes- 
timony to his worth and usefulness. In doing so we shall 
notice his profession, his official work as an elder, and a few 
traits of character. 

“ By profession he was a teacher. He did indeed serve his 
time to the dry-goods business; but preferring the occupation 
of his maternal grandfather, Mr. George Clark, who was parish 
schoolmaster in Caputh, he aided him, and for some time acted 
as substitute parochial teacher. He might have succeeded his 
venerable grandparent, for whom he had a profound respect, 
but being from conviction a member of the Secession Church, 
he would not compromise his principles by joining the Estab- 
lished Church. Becoming a teacher, however, from choice, and 
combining with the teacher’s ordinary work the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, he followed the profession enthusiastically 
for a half century. 

“His attention was first directed to the condition and claims 
of the deaf and dumb by a deaf-mute boy being brought to him 
while in Caputh Parish School, to see if he could do anything 


*Vol. xiv, p. 157. T Vol. xvi, p. 49. 
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for him. The art of deaf-mute instruction was then in its in- 
fancy, only two institutions being in Great Britain, and both of 
recent origin, while information on the subject was not very 
accessible. Denied the opportunity of insight into the system 
pursued in Edinburgh, and thus thrown entirely on his own 
resources, he carved out a path for himself, carrying on, under 
extraordinary difficulties and disadvantages, the instruction of 
his mute pupils along with a promiscuous school of hearing and 
speaking children,* with a degree of success certainly not sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled, even in the public institutions 
exclusively devoted to the education of the deaf and dumb. 

“From a source entirely reliable we learn the facts just 
stated, and, farther, that his views on the subject of deaf-mute 
instruction were so far in advance of his time that some of 
them carried out practically by him 40 years ago are only now 
being recognized and adopted as fixed principles in the institu- 
tions of Britain and America. 

“ After his marriage in 1824, and removal to Perth, where he 
opened a private school, he continued for many years the con- 
stant instructor, guide, counsellor, and friend of the deaf-mutes 
of that city, whether educated or uneducated, holding religious 
meetings with them every Sabbath, and laboring for their 
material, moral, and spiritual welfare in every way, without fee 
or reward. 

“In November, 1858, he paid a visit to his son, head-teacher 
of the Nova Scotia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, remain- 
ing until July, 1859, and the consequence was his removal, at 
his son’s earnest request and with the sanction of the directors, 
to aid our infant institution here, when want of funds prevented 
the employment of an additional teacher. For two or three 
years he gave his services gratuitously, for which these Prov- 
inces, and Nova Scotia particularly, should yet make a suitable 
acknowledgment, seeing that he never at any time in Nova 
Scotia received a remuneration equivalent to the worth of his 
services. If our institution has proved a decided success, its 
usefulness under God, in no small measure, may be traced to 
his self-sacrifice and devotion to its interests. 

“We may here add that for the last few years he was presi- 
dent of the Halifax and Dartmouth Teachers’ Association, and 
also for some years vice-president of the Educational Associa- 
tion of Nova Scotia, and a Fellow of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland.” * * * 


[We omit the portion of the extract relating to Mr. Hutton’s 
official work as an elder of the church.—Ep. ANNALs. ] 


* My father always regarded the instruction of the deaf and dumb as the 
business of his life; but this proving inadequate as a means of support, 
he was compelled to combine with it the labors of a common school.—J. 


I 
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‘What we have said reveals his character to some extent. It 
shows that he was ‘a faithful man, and feared God above 
many.’ He was one of those who ‘followed the Lord fully.’ 
As a man, he was sound in judgment, independent in thought, 
upright in character, decided in his opinions, and true to his 
convictions. As a Christian, he was guileless and unworldly ; he 
was warm—yea, ardent—and, withal, catholic and charitable. 
More than all, he walked with God, and walked lovingly and 
joyfully. He had a clear, strong, realizing, unfaltering faith, 
which made him ever cheerful, hopeful, and happy. Amid suc- 
cessive bereavements, (for he had buried nine children out of 
twelve, whom the Lord gave him,) he was sustained because his 
faith in God never failed. His latest exercise in Poplar Grove 
prayer-meeting was characteristic, and a fitting close to his 
work. He spoke from the words, ‘Rejoice in the Lord; and 
again, I say, rejoice!’ All heard with pleasure and profit— 
not a few spoke of the address on their homeward walk—but 
none thought they were to hear his voice no more, and that he 
was so soon to enter into the joy of his Lord. 

“But so it was. On the next Lord’s day he was sick, and 
his son was ordained an elder. During the week the elder of 
forty years was called home; and seldom has any congregation 
more deeply mourned over an elder's death.” 


To the foregoing may be added the following resolution of 
the board of directors of the Halifax Institution : 

“* Resolved, That the directors of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb record on their minutes their deep sense of the loss 
they have sustained in the recent death of Mr. George Hutton, 
the father of the present principal, who for the last ten years 
had devoted himself with untiring zeal and great success to the 
assistance of his son in the various duties of the institution, in 
the discharge of which he enjoyed the entire confidence and 
respect of the directors, as well as the most hearty affection of the 
pupils, who revered and loved him as‘ their father and friend.” 

With these preliminary notices of his life and work, which 
seem to form an appropriate introduction to the papers that 
are to follow, I present the first of the series to the readers of 
the Annals. 

This forms part of a paper which seems to have been intended 
as a popular lecture or exposition of the general subject of the 
deaf and dumb, their condition and claims, and the method of 
their instruction, the leading object being to present it in such 
a way as to interest the unprofessional reader, and to give such 
information as might enable those unacquainted with the sub- 
ject to be of use to the uneducated deaf and dumb with whom 


they might come in contact. 
J. SCOTT HUTTON. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


EveryTHING around us is fitted to instruct and improve our 
minds, and to carry us onward in the enlightened discharge of 
duty, if we would only examine and consider attentively its 
place in the szale of being or province of thought, or its bear- 
ing in the moral government of Him who.is wonderful in coun- 
sel and excellent in working. In this way we see that not only 
things which in themselves manifest directly the wisdom and 
goodness of God are made subservient to the ends of His moral 
administration, but even calamitous privations are made to man- 
ifest no less certainly His wisdom and goodness, as well as sub- 
serve the same divine purpose, giving us views of the attributes 
and character of God as illustrated in the works of His hand 
or the dealings of His providence which otherwise we could not 
obtain, and proving at once the means of enlarging our knowl- 
edge and enhancing our happiness. 

Superficial observation is apt to mislead and bewilder us in 
many things which closer observation completely explains, while 
the want of thought or reflection upon interesting subjects of 
contemplation grievously obstructs, or altogether prevents, the 
proper discharge of duties which due consideration would have 
either suggested or enforced. We believe the truth of these 
remarks is in few things more completely verified than in the 
case of the deaf and dumb. We see in their heavy affliction the 
mysterious, yet wise and gracious ways of Providence, and trace 
the developments of mind in some of its most interesting phe- 
nomena as their minds are expanded through the permeating 
influence of education, and stand out in striking contrast to the 
deep darkness of their natural condition ; while in the process 
of their instruction the instructor himself, whether a profes- 
sional, or a parental, or an incidental one, is not less really in- 
structed in having the powers of his own mind exercised in a 
way that he would not have thought of but for this calamity of 
his fellow, and, if rightly exercised, he is led to feel the bless- 
ings of hearing and speech to be ineffably more precious than 
ever—a feeling which every one blessed with these inestimable 
benefits should devoutly cherish—and perceives the wisdom and 
goodness of God in making this sad calamity the means of add- 
ing even to the happiness of the afflicted one, as well as himself. 

But there are very few indeed, even among the intelligent 
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and benevolent, who have any adequate conception of the real 
wants of the deaf and dumb or of their capabilities, or of the 
obstacles that have to be encountered and overcome in order 
to their illumination. Hence it is that so little, comparatively, 
has been done to advance them in the scale of intelligence. To 
endeavor in some measure to draw attention to this interesting 
subject we shall merely glance at some of the most important 
features of it, as in the compass of a short paper we can do 
nothing more. Agreeably, then, to this end, we shall briefly 
look, in the first place, at the number of the deaf and dumb ;* 
the extent of their privations or the character of their wants ; 
their natural capabilities ; their language, or vehicle of thought ; 
the methods of instructing them, and their claims on our effect- 
ive sympathy. 
THE EXTENT OF THEIR PRIVATIONS. 


If Christians in general have had very limited and erroneous 
ideas in regard to the number of the deaf and dumb, we fear 
that their ideas have been far more so in regard to the deaf- 
mute’s privations, or the character of his wants. Correct views 
of this lie at the foundation of enlightened efforts for his 
rescue, and we are anxious to bring out this truth, being con- 
vinced that nothing but an extensive and thorough knowledge 
of the real condition of the deaf and dumb will lead to their 
general enlightenment in this or any other country. It is not 
enough that we know that they are deaf and dumb; we must 
know that they are dumb because they are deaf, for, with very 
few exceptions indeed, it is found that their organs of speech 
are as perfect as the organs of those who hear. To be born 
deaf, or to become deaf before childhood is past, is sure to en- 
tail dumbness, however perfect the organs of speech may be. 
This fact is not sufficiently known or sufficiently pondered. 
However, simply to know this and commiserate their condition 
in some general way goes but a short way for their relief. In 
order to have before us something like a living memorial of 
their heavy privation, we must reflect very seriously on what 
it is to be deaf and dumb. Merely to know that they are so 
is but the possession of a key to open the door to see the void 


* We omit the paragraph relating to the number of the deaf and dumb, 
as the paper was written some twenty years ago, and its statistics do not 
apply to the present time.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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within. We must enter somewhat into detail, and not content 
ourselves with general views on a subject that must be seen in 
its developments in order to form a just conception of the sad — 
reality. Let us consider, then, what we gain by hearing and 
by speech, for all that we gain by these invaluable possessions 
the deaf and dumb lose by their privation. What, then, do we 
gain ? 

We have a language that is known to all around us; they 
have not. We can by that language communicate the thoughts 
of our hearts, their joys and their sorrows, to those around us ; 
they cannot. We can receive in return the thoughts of others, 
with their joys and their sorrows; the deaf and dumb cannot. 
Through the medium of this language we can read the history 
of the world and its inhabitants in all ages, and acquire a 
knowledge of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral king- 
doms; they cannot. Through this medium we can also make 
ourselves acquainted with the progress of science and art in 
all their departments ; they cannot. They can see, it is true, 
the world, sun, moon, and stars as we do with the bodily eye, 
but they have no conception of the glories of these countless 
suns and worlds, or of their adorable Creator. We can see 
them depicted or hear them descanted on in our mother tongue, 
setting forth the attributes of that God on whom we and they 
depend, and presenting to our minds sublime subjects of con- 
templation. We can listen with interest and delight to the 
strains of the eloquent orator as he expatiates on the many in- 
teresting themes of contemplation that present themselves to 
an intelligent mind; but the deaf-mute, though he see the atti- 
tude and motion of the speaker, has no conception whatever of 
the ideas he enunciates. Through the medium of this language 
we can at the domestic hearth converse with the men of past 

generations, and look back on the past so as to improve the 
- present and prepare for the future; they cannot. But once 
more, and chiefly, we possess a treasure of more transcendent 
worth than the possession of thrones or of diadems—we have 
the word of God in a language that we can read and under- 
stand, conveying to us the glad tidings of salvation through the 
blood of Immanuel; but the uninstructed deaf-mute, alas! has 
no such treasure; he knows not the joyful sound; his ears are 
unconsciously shut to the accents of mercy, and his heart 
heaves with no emotion of gratitude to the God of Love for his 
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unspeakable gift. Verily,no; he has not the most remote idea 
of any such thing as the love of God in Christ, even in the 
midst of surrounding light. By the light of this blessed book 
we behold the path of immortality, and the darkness of the 
narrow house is illumined by its rays, and the glories and the 
terrors of eternity are disclosed to view; but they see them 
not; they are neither dismayed by the one nor allured by the 
other, and though they may feel a shudder and recoil at the 
thought of being enclosed in the grave, as they stand by its 
brink and see a fellow-being interred, yet they see not the light 
that shines on the tomb and directs the eye to the resurrection 
morn. We can hear the songs of Zion, and mingle our voices 
with surrounding worshippers in the house of God, and medi- 
tate on the wonders of redeeming love as the minister of Christ 
proclaims the gospel of His grace; but all this would be to 
them, though present, a cheerless void. We can by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, make our requests known unto 
God, and we can ask and receive the aid of His blessed Spirit 
to guide us in the path of duty, to comfort and support us un- 
der trials and afflictions, and cheer our last hours with the hope 
of glory; they cannot. Such are some of the many blessings 
of this class that flow to us in a thousand kindred channels, 
which from hearing and speech we possess and enjoy, but of 
which the deaf and dumb are naturally deprived. 

But, in the second place, there is another class of privations 
to which they are subjected that tends to deepen the darkness 
in which their minds are shrouded—privations if possible still 
less thought of than those now enumerated. As the powers of 
the body when kept in healthful activity become invigorated by 
it, so the faculties of the mind in the acquisition of knowledge 
are expanded and strengthened, and thus become from their 
habitual exercise better fitted both for acquiring and retaining 
knowledge. This is felt more or less in the daily experience of 
every one, but the deaf and dumb in their natural state are 
deprived of this great advantage. On the contrary, from their 
ignorance, the absence of mental activity, their minds become 
more and more contracted and weak, and utterly unfit for fol- 
lowing out consecutive thought, and thus their condition is 
rendered still more deplorably helpless. 

There is, however, still another class of privations, no less 
withering in their influence than the others, that must be con- 
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sidered. In the intercourse of mind with mind, by the inter- 
change of kindred sentiment and feeling, as well.as by the 
collision of opinions, the mind is stimulated to action, and its © 
bracing influence is felt in the desire to advance which it gen- 
erates, and to outstrip by generous rivalry, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, the career of its fellows. It is not so with the 
unfortunate objects of our solicitude. They have no stimulus 
such as this; their intercourse with society is barred from the 
want of a common medium as the vehicle of thought, and the 
want of this depresses and paralyzes every mental energy. 
Their only mode of expressing their thoughts is by signs, and 
when they meet with one who understands them and can con- 
verse with them through this medium, how do we see the 
countenance lighted up and the eye sparkling with delight, as 
the index of the heart; but as the vast majority of those among 
whom they live cannot thus converse with them, their baffled 
efforts to make themselves understood discourage instead of 
stimulating them, and so they gradually sink into mental tor- 
por and inaction. 

Such is a picture of the condition of the helpless deaf-mute ; 
but to give us a still more impressive view of it, let us suppose 
ourselves deprived of all the knowledge we possess through the 
medium of hearing, and all the pleasure and mental impulse 
that we have derived from that source, and ask ourselves what 
we would give to have that loss made up. We would then 
have a better estimate of their forlorn and cheerless condition. 
Our reply would be at once the index of our estimate of our 
loss, and the efforts we would put forth to have that loss re- 
paired. We will now look for a moment upon 

THEIR NATURAL CAPACITIES. 


In the midst of the gloom of this mental waste we have been 
hastily surveying there is nevertheless a hidden fire, a slumber- 
ing energy, that requires only to be stirred and directed in order 
to convert this wilderness into beauty and fertility. Yes, 
verily, the mind of the sane but uneducated deaf-mute is as 
darkness itself—a darkness that may be felt; but in that mind 
there are the elements of moral and intellectual illumination as 
well as in the most accomplished of the children of men pos- 
sessed of hearing and speech, and the extent to which the edu- 
cation of deaf-mutes can be carried is co-extensive with their 
mental endowments and the means of their illumination. Ex- 
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perience has testified in a thousand instances that their mental 
powers are as active as those of others when they are stimu- 
lated by the processes of education; and there is in the deaf- 
mute no mental inferiority to other men, except from the want 
of instruction. Let us educate the deaf and dumb, and we 
shall at once see that in every respect they are at least our 
equals. Some of them who have enjoyed peculiar advantages 
in acquiring knowledge have manifested powers of mind of a 
very superior order; and if due attention were paid to their 
education by giving them a much longer time at school, they 
would manifest that they are susceptible of every moral and 
intellectual acquirement as well as others, if we may except the 
pleasure derived from music or other sounds. But even here 
the educated mute is not an entire stranger to the kind of 
pleasure that music imparts, though he may have little or no 
idea of the peculiar sensation that is felt by those who hear. 
As to the natural dispositions of the deaf and dumb, experience 
has shown that when properly trained they manifest the same 
characteristics as others—gentleness or the reverse—and that 
whatever stubbornness or wilfulness may have been exhibited 
has been found to arise from the relaxation of parental discipline, 
out of a mistaken idea of kindness. And as to acquiring 
knowledge in the process of their education, they are just the 
same as others, equally docile, and as easily taught or more 
slow in their progress, according as they may be termed dull 
or clever, like pupils who hear and speak; the only difference is 
in the medium of communication; everything else is substan- 
tially the same as in others. Nothing is wanted to make every 
deaf-mute intelligent like those around him but education ; 
give him this, and he is as elevated in society as his more 
highly-favored brother, though from the fact of his not hearing 
he is, even with all the advantages that education can confer, 
necessarily prevented from doing many things that hearing 
persons do. This, however, cannot be remedied by human 
power; but all that is attainable in moral and intellectual ele- 
vation can be really and substantially attained by the deaf- 
mute, fitting him at once for occupying his sphere in society 
with intelligence and delight, and preparing him for the world 
to come. 

We cannot, however, leave this part of the subject without 
adverting very briefly to some ideas respecting the deaf and 
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dumb that have again and again been expressed in public meet- 
ings convened for their benefit, as if the deaf and dumb, previ- 
ous to instruction, were incapable of using the reasoning’ fac- 
ulty, being in this respect like the insane or the beasts of the 
field. This is a mistaken idea altogether—they do reason ; but 
their reasoning partakes of the limited range of their informa- 
tion or observation, and this is generally very scanty indeed, 
for the reasons already adverted to in speaking of the extent of 
their privations. Like others, they are affected by the circum- 
stances under which they have been brought up and the natural 
endowments they possess; and if, in the case of some, the indi- 
cations of intelligence or of infantile training were so imperfectly 
developed that their appearance may have given rise to the re- 
marks animadverted upon, yet even here, or in the case of the 
least developed mind of the deaf-mute, a closer inspection will 
detect the real, though faint, indications of the reasoning pow- 
ers. The uneducated deaf-mute evidently feels that he is supe- 
rior to the animals around him; nay, more: he feels, and often 
in his own particular way expresses what he feels, that he is in 
a less deplorable condition than the insane, whose case he pities 
by a very significant shake of the head and expression of the 
countenance; and yet, even compared with these, he may be 
very far behind indeed as regards the knowledge of many things 
which they actually know, from the mere possession of hearing 
and speech which he has not, while yet they are to him evidently 
the objects of a pity and a sympathy which he does not feel that 
he needs. Thus he reasons, even when his mind seems to us, 
as it really is,a moral and an intellectual waste. As in the 
natural wastes of the earth there is seen the scanty herbage 
here and there, while we hesitate not to pronounce it a cheer- 
less desert as a whole, so we may say it is with the uneducated 
deaf-mute; he reasons, but it is such reasoning as indicates 
but too clearly his destitute condition, and proclaims to us at 
once our privileges and our duty. , 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SECOND CONVENTION OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tue second convention of articulation teachers of the deaf 
dumb was held in the Walnut-street school-house, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on Saturday, June 13, 1874. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 o'clock by Miss H. B. Rogers, principal of 
the Clarke Institution. Prof. A. Graham Bell, of the Boston 
University, was elected president, and Miss Bond, of the Bos- 
ton Day-School, secretary. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. Thos. 
Gallaudet, D. D., of New York. 

The following subjects, left over from the last convention, 
were brought up for discussion : 

The Education of Semi-Mutes; Articulation Records; and 
“Can we reduce the amount of individual work required from a 
teacher ?” 

The morning session was closed by a discussion relative to 
the presentation of Visible Speech at the Belleville Convention. 

The secretary opened the afternoon session by reading por- 
tions of a translation of a Spanish work on Articulation Teach- 
ing, by Don Carlos Nebreda y Cortez, president of the National 
College for Deaf-Mutes and for the Blind, at Madrid.* This 
work was lent by the Hon. J. D. Philbrick, and was translated 
for the information of the members of the convention by Don 
Manuel Fenolosa. 

By means of the methods stated, Don Carlos Nebreda had 
taught a blind deaf-mute, named Martin de Martin y Ruiz, 
who was born deaf and became blind at four years of age, to 
articulate intelligibly. 

Miss Ellen Barton read a translation of a work by the late 
M. Grosselin, eutitled “ Phonomimie.” Grosselin’s system of 
phonetical gestures is employed in about two hundred schools 
for hearing children in France. It is claimed that by this 
method deaf-mutes have been educated successfully with hear- 
ing children. They have learned to read the lips readily, and 
to articulate in an imperfect manner. 


* This paper, and the translation from M. Grosselin’s work mentioned 
below, have been placed in our hands, and will be published in a future 
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Mr. Z. Whipple, of Mystic, Conn., gave an account of the 
‘“‘ Natural Alphabet,” invented by him for the purpose of teach- 
ing articulation and lip-reading to deaf-mutes. He also read a 
paper on lip-reading. 

The president gave a description of a new method of investi- 
gating the mechanism of speech, invented by Mr. Oakley Coles, 
of England. He also exhibited some apparatus, lent by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, intended to render the 
vibrations of sound visible, and to enable the human voice to 
record its own vibrations upon glass. These instruments were 
invented by Scott & Koenig, of Paris, and it is thought that 
they may prove of assistance to articulation teachers of the deaf 
and dumb. They are founded upon the mechanism of the ear. 

“The Manometric Capsule” consists of a cavity in a piece of 
wood, divided into two portions by a partition of gold-beater’s 
skin. One compartment connects with a gas-pipe, so that it 
ean be filled with gas, which is lighted at a burner let into one 
side of the capsule. The other compartment is connected with 
a speaking-tube. Whenever a noise is made in the tube, the 
vibrations of the air are communicated through the membrane 
to the gas, and thence to the flame. The flame moves up and 
down just as many hundred times per second as the voice vi- 
brates. On looking at the reflection of the flame in a mirror, 
which is kept rapidly revolving, the most beautiful appearances 
present themselves. Every different sound that is uttered in 
the tube causes the flame to assume a new aspect in the mirror. 
The vowel € presents the appearance of a long band of light, 
with teeth like a saw. When the vowel ¢ (in it) is sounded, 
each tooth of the saw becomes notched. The vowel é (in ded) 
causes a most lovely and complicated pattern to appear, like a 
piece of Brussels lace made of blue flame. In fact, every sound 
has its own distinct image in the mirror. It was suggested that 
if teachers would note the forms resulting from the English ele- 
ments, deaf-mutes, by uttering sounds into the tube and observ- 
ing their appearance in the mirror, could tell at once whether 
they were giving the correct sounds. 

The other instrument, “ Zhe Phonautograph,” (as improved 
by Mr. Morey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,) 
consists of a speaking-trumpet, closed at one end by a stretched 
membrane, to which is attached a light lever of wood. The 
membrane vibrates when a sound is made, and communicates 
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the vibration to the wooden style. The long arm of the lever 
is caused to scratch a line upon a piece of smoked glass. It is 
found that each different sound is represented by a particular 
curved line upon the glass. Glasses were exhibited showing 
the lines resulting from the English elements. 

After the usual closing resolutions had been passed, the con- 
vention adjourned sine die, having appointed Mr. A. Graham 
Bell, Mr. Z. Whipple, Miss H. B. Rogers, and Miss S. Fuller a 
committee to arrange for the next convention. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING.—II. 


BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK, 


Tuovent and language are developed almost simultaneously 
in the mind of a hearing child. The functions of the intellect 
of such a child probably commence at the age of two or three 
months, and the faculty of speech begins to be developed at a 
not much later period. The speech, therefore, rapidly overtakes 
the thought, and thenceforward both thought and speech pro- 
gress together and become inseparable. No word is adopted 
by a hearing child unless it conveys some idea, either right or 
wrong, to its mind. An ordinarily bright deaf-mute, however, 
when entering upon the study of language in our institutions 
at the age of eight, ten, or twelve years, has already formed 
ideas of a multitude of objects which have met his eyes, and nu- 
merous scenes which have been enacted in his presence. It 
takes him, therefore, a much longer period than other children 
to acquire the words and phrases expressive of the thoughts 
and ideas which are already in his mind when he commences to 
learn spoken language. That happy stage in the growth of the 
mind—if reached at all—in which the deaf-mute thinks in words 
instead of in real objects and pictures, and speaking becomes 
only thinking aloud, is in his case deferred to a much later pe- 
riod than in the case of his more favored brothe1. We will not 
venture an opinion regarding the length of time required for a 
mute to learn to express, in spoken or written language, all the 
ideas he possessed on entering school. The exact length of 
that time can hardly be ascertained in the case of any individual 
deaf-mute taught by our system, since one of the fundamental 
rules of that system is to teach language in the order, and 
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after the mode, in which it is acquired by hearing persons. The 
latter, undoubtedly, first learn to express many of the thoughts 
which were in their minds before they commenced to use their 
tongues; yet the acquisition of words conveying entirely new 
ideas is not postponed until they have learned to express all of 
those thoughts. This natural course we endeavor to follow with 
our pupils. During the early stages of their instruction we 
draw no distinct line, and do not entirely defer awakening new 
thoughts while teaching them to express the old ; but our chief 
object is to teach them first to express what they know already 
about real life when they commence to study language. To re- 
call to their memories scenes that they have witnessed, we make 
use of the following means: I. In most instances we think it 
best to place pictorial representations before them; ITI. In some 
cases pictures are inadequate for our purpose, and we find it 
necessary to show the real objects themselves; III. Words or 
phrases conveying such simple abstract ideas as are in the mind 
of an ordinarily bright mute, and which he is able to express in 
the language that he possessed before he entered school, 
namely, the language of natural signs and gestures, are ex- 
plained by direct translations into that language. 

During the first few years of the instruction we use these 
three different modes of explaining spoken or written language 
side by side, because we could not dispense with any of them 
without impeding the progress of our pupils by wasting time 
and incurring much unnecessary trouble. A man chopping 
wood; a boy riding a horse; a woman milking a cow; a cat 
catching a mouse; a horse kicking a child; a butcher killing a 
sheep, and numberless similar phrases, are most conveniently, 
and in the shortest time, explained by placing pictures repre- 
senting these actions before the pupil. He has seen each of 
these actions performed before; the picture brings it again be- 
fore his mental eye; and, if the proper expression is given him, 
he will directly associate it with the corresponding action. In 
our opinion, pictures are the Jest means to explain the names 
of familiar objects or to teach our pupils to express ideas that 
they have already; they are, further, the only means of awaken- 
ing certain new ideas in them, viz: ideas of things which can- 
not be brought into the school-room. It is evident that a mute 
who never saw a scalping scene, for instance, can acquire a cor- 
rect idea of such a scene only from a picture representing it. 
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To explain the names of the different kinds of grain, vegeta- 
bles, common minerals, etc., etc., pictures are found inadequate, 
and the real objects are brought into the school-room. 

To teach the meaning of words denoting quality, or time, as 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, before, after, till, ete., neither 
real objects nor their pictures are available; we therefore make 
use of signs in such instances. 

This article is intended to give the readers of the Annals an 
idea of the manner in which we use pictures; we therefore sub- 
join a specimen of object-lessons for the same grade of pupils 
that the exercise described in the preceding article of this series 
refers to. Before introducing the subject, however, we wish to 
remark that the purpose of these object-lessons is to give the 
deaf-mute such general information as hearing children derive 
from their intercourse with those with whom they are brought 
in contact at home, on the play-ground, during their walks, ete. 
Such children acquire their knowledge of persons and things 
and the language to express that knowledge—l, by hearing 
others speak; 2, by viewing things, reflecting about them, and 
asking questions regarding them; and, 3, by being questioned 
and instructed by others. By these means they become famil- 
jar with the structure of language, and learn, unconsciously, to 
make the proper application of the rules of grammar long be- 
fore the time when they have to memorize those rules at school. 
Thus they learn to say, “This book és large,” and “These. 
books are large,” long before they study the grammatical rule, 
“The verb must agree with its subject in number,” and before 
they have any idea of singular and plural. They further ac- 
quire during their conversations with others a vast amount of 
rudimental knowledge of natural history, geography, hygiene, 
etc. The poor deaf-mute is, so far as language is concerned, 
entirely—and, with regard to general information, to a consid- 
erable extent —excluded from this school of nature before he is 
entrusted to the care of his instructor. We therefore try to 
arrange our object-lessons in such a manner as to serve our 
pupils as a substitute. To show this practically we will select 
a picture of 

Al Man Harnessing a Horse. 

What do you see in this picture ?* 


*The questions are, of course, put orally, and the answers given in the 
same way. 
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If this question is put to a class of deaf-mutes, the almost 
universal answer received will, of course, be, “Horse.” That 
they may in future make special effort to avoid this deaf. mutism, 
we stimulate their ambition by telling them that to answer with 
such an incomplete expression is babyish. We correct it by 
supplying the complete sentence, “I see a horse in this pic- 
ture.” Pointing at several other objects, we apply the same 
question. 
What kind of a horse is this? 
The meaning of the word “kind,” in this sense, is illustrated 
in the following manner: 
f A brown horse. 
' Ablack 

A white 

An old 

Kinds of horses.. { A young 

A gentle 

A strong 

| A fat 

| A lean 

Ordinarily bright mutes easily infer the meaning of the term 
in question from this illustration. Those who are slow in com- 
prehending it will be assisted, if the teacher, while pointing at 
several of the phrases in the column, is looking interrogatively 
at the pupil, as much as to say, Is it a brown horse? a black 
horse? etc., etc. We then apply the same expression in sev- 
eral other questions, as, What kind of a coat do you wear? 
What kind of a house do your parents live in? What kind of 
a day is it? How many kinds of chairs in this room? Name 
three kinds of berries, four kinds of animals, three kinds of 
writing materials, etc. What kind of a cap has Jacob? Is 
yours of the same kind, or of a different kind ? 

Our principal object in asking the above questions is to fix 
in the minds of the pupils the meaning of the word “ kind.” 
We must, therefore, avoid confusing them by bringing in many 
other new words during the exercise. However, to guard 
against monotony, to keep the child’s attention, and to employ 
the precious school time to the greatest possible advantage, 
each question should contain at least one new word, or one 
that he was recently taught and is not yet quite familiar with ; 
or require an answer expressing some idea which he has in his 
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mind but has not yet learned the corresponding word for. In 
these object-lessons the teacher has always to be on the alert 
to enlarge the stock of language of his pupils, and to preserve 
what they have accumulated before by making them apply it. 
A wide field is here left for the exercise of skill and discretion 
on the part of the teacher. Out of the vast material on hand 
he has to select that which is suitable for his individual class, 
and to present it at the right moment. Many teachers practis- 
ing the mode of instruction of which this lesson is a specimen 
fall into the mistake of constantly applying one and the same 
set of questions, always moving in one circle, as it were, and 
never getting beyond a certain range of ideas and words. The 
other extreme of proceeding too rapidly and bringing into these 
lessons too much new matter is more seldom met with. 

How many feet has a horse? A horse has four feet—it is 
four-footed. (The latter phrase is supplied by the teacher.) 
What are four-footed animals called? Four-footed animals are 
called quadrupeds. What are two-footed animals called? Two- 
footed animals are called bipeds. Name several quadrupeds, 
several bipeds. Is a dog a quadruped? Is a cow a biped? 
What is a cat; aquadruped or a biped? Is a fish a quadruped 
or a biped? The answer to this last question will generally be 
either a mere shaking of the head, or the word “nothing.” 
We will, therefore, write the question on the board, and point- 
ing at the word “ quadruped,” while looking interrogatively at 
the child, we will certainly receive the answer, “No.” Repeat- 
ing this same process with regard to the word “biped,” we 
again receive the answer, “No.” Then we tell our pupils that 
“no” is not used twice in the same sentence, but “neither” 
and “nor” are substituted. Thus the following formula will 
be written on the board: 

Is a fish a quadruped or a biped? 

no no 
neither nor 

We supply the answer in its correct shape, viz., * A fish is 
neither a quadruped nor a biped,” and practise “neither” and 
“nor” in several other examples, as, Can a fish walk and fly? 
A fish can neither walk nor fly. Has a horse wings and horns? 
A horse has neither wings nor horns. Is it snowing or hailing 
now? It is neither snowing nor hailing now. Does a cow bite 
and scratci? A cow neither bites nor scratches. Varying these 
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questions we will be enabled to explain in this connection the 
use and meaning of “as well as,” and “but.” For. example, 
Can a fish dive and swim ? 
yes yes 
as well as 
A fish can dive as well as swim. Has a horse eyes and ears? 
A horse has eyes as well as ears. Does a cow eat and drink? 
A cow eats as well as drinks. 
Can a fish walk and swim? 
no yes 
—but 

A fish cannot walk, but it can swim. 

We call to the attention of our pupils that “but,” as used 
here, implies opposition and contrast. 

Has a horse legs and wings? A horse has legs, but no wings. 
Does a cow bite and kick? A cow does not bite, but kicks, ete. 

Returning to the picture before us, we put the question, 
Does a horse eat hay and meat? A horse eats hay, but not 
meat. Has a horse paws or hoofs? A horse has not paws, but 
hoofs. Are the horse’s hoofs cloven? No,sir. (To explain the 
word ‘“‘cloven” we make the proper sign for it.) Name animals 
having cloven hoofs. 

What is a horse covered with? A horse is covered with hair. 
What are birds covered with? Birds are covered with feathers. 
What are sheep covered with? Sheep are covered with wool. 
What are bears covered with? Bears are covered with fur. 
What are hogs covered with? Hogs are covered with bristles. 
What are fish covered with? Fish are covered with scales. 
What are oysters covered with? Oysters are covered with 
shell. 

Where do horses live? (It will be noticed that in develop- 
ing a new idea we always apply it first to the picture before us, 
and then to other objects.) The meaning of the word “live,” 
in this sense, we explain by giving its equivalent, to eat and to 
sleep; thus : 

( To eat. 

UTo sleep. 

Horses live in stables. Where do birds live? Birds live in 
nests. Where does a fish live? A fish lives in the water. 
Where do wolves live? Wolves live in the woods. Where do 
moles live? Moles live in the ground. 


To live. 
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Is a horse a domestic or a wild animal? We tell our pupils 
that all animals lodged and fed by man are called domestic 
animals, and those seeking food for themselves are called wild 
animals. Thus a mouse, for instance, though living in the 
house, cannot be called a domestic animal, because it has to 
provide food for itself. 

Name five domestic animals. Name five wild animals. 

What does a horse live on=eat—feed on? A horse lives on 
hay, corn, oats, etc. We take this opportunity to teach our 
pupils that animals living on plants are termed herbivorous, 
those living on meat, carnivorous; and those living on plants 
as well as meat, omrivorous. 

Is a horse a useful animal? Yes,sir. What are horses used 
for? Horses are used for drawing wagons and for riding. Do 
we eat the flesh of horses? No, sir. Do we eat the flesh of 
cows? Yes, sir. What is the flesh of cows called? The flesh 
of cows is called beef. 

The flesh of calves—veal. 

The flesh of sheep—mutton. 

The flesh of pigs=pork. 

The flesh of deer—venison. 

Do we use the skin of a horse? Sometimes. What is the 
skin of a horse used for? It is used for leather. By whom is 
leather made? Leather is made by the tanner. What is the 
hair of a horse used for? It is used for stuffing mattresses, 
cushions for chairs, sofas, etc. In this connection we also give 
the uses of the various parts of other animals: as deer, sheep, 
cows, etc. 

What is a young horse called? A young horse is called a colt. 

A young cow=a calf. 

A young sheep=a lamb. 

A young cat—a kitten. 

A young dog=a puppy. 

A young goat=a kid. 

A young hen=a chicken. 

A young goose=a gosling. 

A young duck—a duckling. 

A young deer=a fawn. 

A young bear=a cub. 

What can a horse do? With the aid of the teacher the fol- 
lowing will be written on the board: 

A horse can run, bite, kick, eat, drink, sleep, see, hear, trot, 
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gallop, pull, start, stop, shy, pant, neigh, startle, prick up its 
ears, stamp, stand, lie down, get up, breathe, feed, graze, rear, 
paw, prance, jump, carry, draw, back, slide, slip, stumble, fall, | 
and roll. 

We let our pupils form the imperfect and perfect tenses of all 
these verbs; as, A horse ran, bit, kicked, ate, drank, ete. A 
horse has run, bitten, kicked, eaten, drunk, ete. 

During their study-hour in the evening the pupils should be 
required to apply each of these verbs in an original sentence 
which they write on their slates, as: A horse vwns on the street ; 
A wild horse bites with its teeth; The horse kicked the boy 
with its hind leg, ete. 

We might now turn the attention of our pupils to the action 
performed by the man in the picture, and ask the question, 
What is this man doing? Pupils who are far enough advanced 
to understand a lesson like the one before us of course have 
been long familiar with the use and meaning of the verb “ do- 
ing.” . To beginners we explain this rather abstract word in the 
following manner. When they have learned a number of verbs 
signifying familiar actions, as running, sitting, standing, jump- 
ing, lying, kneeling, etc., then we write the following formula 


on the board: 
| running, 


sitting, 

Doing. . standing,. 
| jumping, 
| lying. 

After this slight digression we return to the question, What 
is this man doing? This man is harnessing a horse. What 
does he intend to do with the horse? He intends to drive it. 

Intends—means=is going to do—will do. 

A lady is going into a store; what does she intend to do? 
She intends to buy something. A boy is putting on his skates ; 
what does he intend to do? He intends to skate. A gentle- 
man is packing his valise; what does he intend to do? He in- 
tends to travel. A man is drawing his pistol; what does he 
mean todo? He means toshoot. A woman threads a needle; 
what does she mean to do? She means to sew. 

This man is going to drive the horse. 

A person who drives—=a driver. 

A person who writes—a writer. 

One who reads=a reader. 
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One who teaches=a teacher. 

One who sings=a singer. 

A person who carries letters—a letter-carrier. 

A person who makes shoes=a shoemaker. 

A person who sweeps chimneys=a chimney-sweeper. 

We now reverse the formula, writing first “a dancer,” for 
instance, leaving a blank, and requiring the pupil to supply the 
definition, “‘a person who dances ;” thus— 

A swimmer= 

A diver= 

A farmer— 

A murderer= 

A thief= 

A bricklayer— 

A tell-tale— 

After a picture has been thoroughly discussed it is well to let 
each pupil give a description of it in his own words. This is 
the best means for the teacher to find out to what extent his 
class have comprehended and retained the lesson. The useful- 
ness of such descriptions is considerably increased if the pupils 
are requested to write down not only the answers that were 
given by themselves during the lesson, but also the questions 
which were asked by the teacher, so far as they can remember 
them. 


THE EIGHTH CONVENTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Eighth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb was held at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, from the 15th 
to the 20th of July, inclusive, 1874. During the sessions of the 
convention the time of the editor was too much occupied to 
permit him to prepare anything like a full report of the pro- 
ceedings for the Axnals. had he wished to do so; but such a 
report would have been superfluous, as, besides the very fair 
accounts given in some of the daily papers of Canada, New York, 
and Boston, and in the deaf-mute journals, the proceedings are 
to be published in full by the Ontario Institution.* We cannot, 


* Copies of the proceedings, when published, will be furnished to teach- 
ers and officers through the principals of their respective institutions. 
Others desiring them may apply to W. J. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal of the 
Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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however, let so important an event pass without at least a brief 
notice. 

The convention numbered one hundred and forty members, — 
making the largest gathering of teachers of the deaf ever held. 
Twenty-eight of the institutions in the United States and Can- 
ada, including nearly all of prominence, both those using the 
sign and those using the articulation method, were represented, 
some of them by quite large delegations. There were also more 
directors and trustees, and more wives and daughters, present 
than at any previous convention. 

The hospitality of the occasion was unbounded. The sincerity 
of the “welcome” that greeted us in the familiar characters of 
the manual alphabet as we first drove under the archway of 
evergreens at the institution lodge made itself felt throughout 
the entire convention, Dr. Palmer and his assistants laboring 
with untiring energy and zeal to promote the comfort and 
pleasure of their guests. This, however, was no more than our 
experience of former conventions and our previous acquaintance 
with our hosts of the Ontario Institution led us to expect. 
What we were not prepared for was the enthusiastic interest 
taken in the gathering by the citizens of Belleville and vicinity, 
the generosity with which they opened their houses to us, and 
the cordial friendship with which they received us on all occa- 
sions, public and private. Equally unexpected and overwhelm- 
ing was the hospitality of the residents of Arcadian Prince 
Edward county, on the memorable occasion of the picnic on the 
sand-banks of Lake Ontario. Certainly, the kindness with which 
we were treated from first to last will always be remembered as 
one of the most pleasing features of our convention on Cana- 
dian soil. 

The sessions of the convention were presided over with dig- 
nity and ability by the venerable Dr. W. W. Turner, of Hartford. 
A little more familiarity with “Cushing ’—for whose authority 
the good Doctor did not seem to entertain that profound respect 
which is usually manifested by presiding officers—would some- 
times have facilitated the business of the convention; but this 
defect was atoned for as far as possible by Dr. Turner's un- 
wearied good nature, impartiality, and common sense. He 
seemed especially the right man in the right place on those 
o2casions when he was called upon to represent the convention 
in addresses and replies to our Canadian friends. 
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Much credit is due to the business committee, of which Mr. 
G. O. Fay, of Ohio, was chairman, for the skill with which the 
papers to be read were grouped, and the order of business was 
arranged from day to day, so that the time of the convention, 
too short for the great variety of subjects with which it had to 
deal, was most economically disposed of. We trust that their 
recommendation with regard to the papers of the next conven- 
tion, which was adopted, will render the labors of its business 
committee simpler and easier than were their own. 

The papers read were for the most part able and interesting, 
and make an important addition to the literature of the profes. 
sion. Some of them were too long; an error which ought to be 
avoided in future conventions. Several papers we greatly coveted 
for the pages of this journal, but as they were to be published 
soon in the Proceedings of the Convention, and there was an 
abundance of other material for the present number of the 
Annals, it seemed best not to ask for them. 

While the papers received the close attention their value 
merited, and will many of them be read and re-read in their 
printed form, the chief interest of the convention centered in 
the discussions. These were sharp, earnest, and able. A dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New England who was present at 
some of the debates, and who is more than ordinarily familiar 
with public speaking and discussion, remarked that he was per- 
fectly astonished at the ability displayed. Doubtless many, 
like him, came away from the convention with increased respect 
for our profession. But it was not only, nor chiefly, as a dis- 
play of forensic talent that the debates were listened to so in- 
tently ; it was rather on account of the great importance of the 
subjects with which they dealt. What are the true principles 
of teaching? How far should the use of signs be allowed? If 
articulation is taught, what is the best way? How shall we in- 
still into our pupils the great truths of religion and yet avoid 
sectarianism? Wherein consists the wisest economy in the 
management of our institutions? etc., are questions of the most 
vital interest to all concerned in the instruction of deaf-mutes. 
It is not strange that they were eagerly discussed, and that the 
time allowed for their discussion seemed far too short. Ad- 
mitting, as we sadly must, that most of these questions still 
remain unsolved, we yet believe that there is a constant progress 
toward their solution, and that in this progress the debates of 
the convention mark an important step. 
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Of not less, perhaps of more, worth than the proceedings of 
the convention which were recorded and will be published, are 
the many incidents recorded only in the memories of those 
present, and which cannot be published to the world. The 
discussion of opinions with a freedom not possible in regular 
debate; experiences, some amusing and others painful, told and 
compared ; counsels asked and given; mutual confidences; old 
friendships revived and strengthened; new acquaintances formed 
and transformed into undying friendships—such recollections 
as these, constituting the unwritten history of the convention, 
throng upon us all as we look back upon our happy Canadian 
days, and will dwell in our hearts forever. 


THE ACQUISITION OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE BY 
DEAF-MUTES. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lanavaae, written or spoken, is a method of social communi- 
cation—a means to an end—and is therefore primarily an art, 
although when considered in relation to the principles on which 
it is founded it is also properly termed a science. 

An art is something to be done; a science is something to be 
known. Long continued practice in the imitation of good 
models is what is chiefly requisite to the attainment of skill in 
any art. The study of the science which underlies the art is 
not at the outset in general either necessary or beneficial. 
“Skill in doing comes from doing,” says Emerson. ‘“ Fabri- 
cando jit faber” is the old Latin adage. 

*“‘ Expertness in the performance of an art,” says Prof. Henry, 
“does not depend on a knowledge of its principles, and can 
readily be acquired without reference to them. It is a fact 
abundantly proved by observation that a mere child, by the 
principle which has been denominated sympathetic imitation, 
may acquire the power of expressing his desires and emotions 
in correct and even beautiful language without knowing or be- 
ing able to comprehend the simplest principles of philology. 
He even seizes by a kind of instinct upon abstract terms, and 
applies them with ease and correctness.” Suppose the father 
of this child, instead of leaving him to acquire the language un- 
der the tuition of nature, by imitation and practice, should con- 
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tinually interject instructions in regard to the philosophy of the 
language and the rules of grammar. Suppose, for instance, on 
hearing his son say, “‘I want an apple,” he should speak to him 
in this wise: ‘‘ Remember, my son, that the word J is a per- 
sonal pronoun in the nominative case; that want is an ac- 
tive transitive verb, agreeing with the pronoun I; that an is an 
indefinite article, used only before a vowel, except in certain 
cases ; and that apple is a substantive in the objective case, and 
governed by the verb want, according to the rule that active 
transitive verbs govern the objective case. Now, my son, you 
must remember all these things, or you will never learn to 
speak the language correctly.” Would this kind of teaching be 
of any assistance to the child in acquiring the language? Not 
a particle, but a hindrance if he paid any attention to it; yet 
this is the way in which some teachers of the deaf and dumb 
think that their pupils should be instructed. 

There are three ways by which some knowledge of a language 
may be obtained. 

First, the natural method, by which all of us who speak 
learned our vernacular. 

Second, the scientific method, by which scholars obtain a 
knowledge through the grammar and dictionary of the princi- 
ples of a language which they never expect to speak or write. 

Third, the combined method, by which theory and practice 
are attended to at the same time. 

The first is the method through which any language can be 
most expeditiously and idiomatically acquired. 

A practical acquaintance with a language, so as to speak and 
write it, can never be obtained through the grammar and dic- 
tionary alone. 

An art can never be learned solely through its principles, 
though the principles may, by due attention to the modus oper- 
andi, be learned through the practice of the art. 

A language may be at last mastered by the combined method, 
by which theory and practice go hand in hand; but it is a much 
slower and more difficult process to acquire language in this 
way than by the natural method, principally because there is a 
continual tendency in the scholar to reverse the order of nature 
by putting theory before practice, and to endeavor to find out 
the facts of the language from the principles instead of the 
principles from the facts. 
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The acquisition of an art and of a science require the exercise 
of different faculties of the mind, which cannot be exercised at 
the same time without interfering the one with the other. “If 
a man thinks of rules while he is painting,” says Ruskin, “he 
is no painter.” The acquisition of language as an art is prin- 
cipally an exercise of the memory and of the powers of imita- 
tion; the acquisition of the same as a science appeals to the 
judgment and reflective faculties. Just in proportion as the 
learner exercises his judgment rather than his memory, he is 
liable to speak and write incorrectly and unidiomatically. 

That language as an art can be much more expeditiously and 
correctly acquired by practice alone than by uniting study and 
practice is illustrated by this well-known fact: American fami- 
lies who go to reside in a foreign country, ignorant of the 
language of the country, generally immediately betake them- 
selves assiduously to the study of the new language through 
the grammar and dictionary and courses of instruction, expect- 
ing that in this way, together with the practice they will have 
in the language with their neighbors, they will in the most 
rapid manner possible acquire the foreign tongue; but the re- 
sult is uniform, it is said. Their servants, who trust entirely to 
intercourse with the natives for acquiring the language, make 
the most rapid progress, and are often called upon to interpret 
for their masters. 

“The order of nature,” says Prof. Henry, “is art before 
science ; the whole concrete first, and the whole abstract after- 
wards.” Theory,” says Prendergast, ‘should be kept in the 
rear of practice, and never be allowed to keep pace with it, 
much less to overtake and precede it.” 

“ Rules,” says Ratich, “are of no use as a preparation for 
acquiring a language, nor as a guide while learning it, but 
properly come in afterwards to correct or confirm the practice, 
and for the fixation of what has already been learned.” 

There is a wide-spread popular delusion in regard to the im- 
portance and usefulness of the study of grammar. Many 
people suppose that the pursuit of this study is essential to all 
those who aim to speak or write a language correctly. But it 
is abundantly evident from observation that the study of gram- 
mar has very little influence on the manner in which people 
speak or write. Conversation with educated people and the 
reading of good authors are the means by which a good prac- 
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tical knowledge of language is generally attained. If you listen 
to the conversation of grammar-school boys, either in or out of 
school, you will find that they speak as their comrades speak, 
whatever lessons in grammar they may recite to their teachers. 
Some of the ancient Greek writers, such as Homer, Demosthenes, 
and Plato, were perhaps the greatest masters of language that 
ever lived, and their works are considered models of literary 
excellence to this day, but in their time no grammars of any 
language were in existence. 

The first regular treatise on grammar ever framed was by 
one Dionysius Thrax, a Greek, residing in Alexandria, who 
came from that place to Rome about the time of Pompey for 
the purpose of teaching the Greek language. He seems to 
have conceived the brilliant idea that by systematizing the 
Greek language, classifying its words and sentences, and in- 
dicating the principles on which they are constructed, he might 
bring his Roman scholars to a knowledge of his native tongue 
by a shorter process than the one which had previously been 
employed; in fact, he conceived, as it appears, that he had in- 
vented a royal road to learning a language. A grammar of the 
Latin language was soon after formed on the model which 
Dionysius had prepared, and ever since that time scholars have 
been studying the Latin and Greek languages without learning 
them. English grammar has been taught in the schools of 
Great Britain and America as a distinct study for less than a 
century. Lindley Murray was about the first writer who pre- 
pared a methodical treatise for schools on that subject; but 
Shakespeare, Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith, and the rest, 
seem to have attained to a fair style of writing the English lan- 
guage, notwithstanding their education in this particular branch 
of study had been neglected. Since the publication of the 
work of Murray, multitudes of innocent children have been 
forced, under the fear of the rod, to study the philosophy and 
metaphysics of the English language through books of grammar 
without deriving the smallest amount of benefit for their pains. 

The pioneer teachers of the deaf and dumb seem for the most 
part to have inducted their pupils into the knowledge of lan- 
guage by the natural method—directly by usage; hence their 
great success, which has never been surpassed. 

The Abbé de l'Epée was a scholar and a philosopher, and 
appears to have aimed at little else than to teach his pupils to 
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perform certain grammatical feats, and to write from dictation 
by a set of grammatical, methodical signs. This was one of his 
favorite methods of astonishing visitors: ‘“‘ Does any gentleman 
present,” he would say, “happen to have a letter in his pocket 
not of a private character? If so, let him hand it to me, and I 
will engage, if it contains no unusual nor technical words, to 
make my pupils, through the signs which I shall give to them, 
reproduce the letter word for word as it is written.” He ridi- 
culed the idea which his successor, the Abbé Sicard, conceived, 
that it was possible to teach deaf-mutes to express their own 
ideas independently in correct language. ‘“ Do not hope,” says 
he, “that they will ever be able to express their own ideas by 
writing.” 

The Abbé Sicard, though as much of a philosopher and more 
of a metaphysician than his predecessor, does seem, by uniting 
a great deal of practice with theory, to have brought one or two 
pupils to a mastery of the French language, though it is said 
that his most celebrated pupil, Massieu, never could write a 
single page with entire correctness. 

The system employed in the education of deaf-mutes in this 
country, derived as it was from the French school, naturally 
conformed for the most part to the methods of that school. 

Besides, it was the policy of Dr. Gallaudet from the first to 
employ only men of liberal education in the instruction of deaf- 
mutes. This practice, together with some advantages, had this 
disadvantage: that his associates were inclined to instruct their 
pupils in language something after the manner in which they 
themselves had been instructed in the classics while at college, 
that is, philosophically, scientifically, and grammatically, rather 
than naturally, practically, and by usage. 

Since Dr. Gallaudet’s time many able men have joined the 
profession, and we still have connected with it men whose pro- 
found literary and scientific attainments have been recognized 
by the colleges of the land. These doctors of the laws and of 
philosophy, and other learned men of the profession, every now 
and then invent and publish some new system of grammatical 
symbols or charts or courses of instruction, designed to teach 
our pupils the science of language before they have attained to 
the practice of it, all of which inventions and publications, if 
used in our primary classes, are, in my view, a hindrance rather 
than a help to the attainment of a practical knowledge of lan- 
guage, and of the ability to use it idiomatically and correctly. 
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A scientific method, in my opinion, is out of place in a pri- 
mary school. The proper office of our schools of the lower 
grade is not to give a theoretical knowledge of language, and 
to make philosophers of our pupils, but to give them the ability 
as soon as possible to use written language as people who hear 
and speak use it. 

The scientific investigation of the laws of language belongs 
to the final portion of literary culture; its proper place is the 
college, or the schools immediately preparatory to it. Many 
grammatical questions belong to the region of metaphysics, and 
are among the profoundest and most difficult themes of phil- 
osophical speculation. 

Probably no instructor of deaf-mutes, had he but a single 
pupil under his care, would adopt any other method to bring 
this pupil to a knowledge of language than the one nature 
points out, viz., using language continually as a means of social 
communication ; but when a teacher has a large class of pupils, 
a more systematic procedure seems at first view desirable and 
necessary. 

I was once myself of the opinion that language could not be 
successfully taught by usage toa large class of pupils, but I 
have modified my views on this point, and now believe that even 
where the class is large the practical method is much to be pre- 
ferred, and that it is the only one from which the best results 
may be expected. A large class would be even better than a 
small one for this purpose, provided written language could be 
the sole one employed, which seems with the deaf and dumb to 
be impracticable. 

The practice of teaching to new pupils long lists of uncon- 
nected words and parts of sentences, adopted by many teachers, 
and laid down in courses of instruction, can easily be proved 
to be unnatural, unphilosophical, and a fruitful source of errors 
in the future compositions of the pupils. 

The method of introducing new words to the pupils for the 
first time in connected language instead of singly and abstractly, 
now advocated by Dr. I. L. Peet in opposition to his former 
expressed views, is no doubt the only true one, and has been 
advocated and practised by many of the most successful teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb ever since the education of deaf-mutes 
has been attempted. It is very creditable to Dr. Peet that he 
is so ready to renounce his former opinions when proved to be 
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erroneous, and to adopt the views and practices of other in- 
structors when he becomes convinced that they are better than 
his own. 

The practice of requiring our pupils to produce numerous 
sentences of their own composition upon certain given words 
and phrases, these having been previously explained and defined, 
and formulas presented for the pupils’ imitation, is also a fruit- 
ful source of bad writing and of “deaf-and-dumbisms.” Sup- 
pose, for instance, you define the word violate to mean break, 
and give them as a model sentence, ‘“ A wicked man violated 
the commands of God.” You will, of course, get from the pu- 
pils such sentences as these: ‘A bad boy violated a looking- 
glass ;” ‘“ Yesterday I violated my slate.” It may be said that 
the teacher was in error here in not correctly and fully defining 
the word given. This is very true, but it is impossible for any 
definition to point out all the shades of meaning of the words 
of the language, and the different circumstances in which they 
may or may not be used; this can only be learned by observing 
the usage. 

No rules can be made nor principles laid down which can teach 
a person correctly to use all the words, and especially all the 
idioms of the language. Some of the idioms are apparently 
without reason and against reason, and no reason can be given 
for their use in the manner in which they are used, except that 
such is the custom, and so the people will it. 

Another very serious error to which teachers are liable is in 
going too fast ; in calling, for instance, upon pupils to express 
ideas, given them by signs, in written language, before they have 
learned the language which properly expresses those ideas. In 
this predicament the pupils have no other resource than to coin 
words and to write from analogy—to use such words and phrases 
as they infer to be proper rather than such as they know to be 
so. Thus, for example, a boy having occasion to write concern- 
ing the place where a person was buried, and never having been 
taught the word cemetery, wrote, “ He died, and was buried in 
the coffin-field.” 

I know from experience that it is not very difficult to make 
pupils write all that they attempt to write with entire correct- 
ness, provided the teacher proceeds slowly, step by step, and 
never calls on them to express in writing any ideas which they 
are not fully prepared to express correctly by previous in- 
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struction. Probably a want of thoroughness, and the failure to 
insist upon their pupils knowing certainly, perfectly, and _per- 
manently what they are supposed to know, is the most promi- 
nent fault of most teachers in all our institutions. ‘‘ The prac- 
tice of committing to memory,” says Marcel, “long lessons in 
language which are either immediately forgotten, or at least im- 
perfectly retained, is not only a waste of time, but decidedly 
pernicious. An imperfect recollection of words necessarily leads 
to an erroneous reproduction of them.” 

There is scarce any philosophical writer on the education of 
deaf-mutes who has not laid down the grand principle that the 
nearer we conform our methods of teaching written language 
to deaf-mutes to those which nature employs in teaching spoken 
language to children who hear and speak, the greater will be our 
success ; yet how little is this golden rule regarded in the pro 
cesses which most teachers employ ! 

In most of our school-rooms there are at least twenty large 
slates arranged around the room, in view of all the pupils of the 
class, and these slates for a large part of the day are not in use 
for the regular exercises of the class. Why should they not be 
continually employed by the teacher and pupils as a means of 
social communication by writing? 

A teacher of the deaf and dumb should, in my opinion, make 
it his purpose to present written language to his pupils in every 
available form and on every possible occasion, especially in con- 
nection with those subjects in which they are interested. He 
should give to his pupils the news of the day by writing, give 
all of his directions in that manner, and ask all his questions in 
that way. He should frequently tell them stories and interest- 
ing incidents by writing, and cause the pupils to learn them 
thoroughly, and frequently to review them. He should also in- 
duce his pupils as much as possible to communicate their own 
ideas and wants to him by means of writing. 

He should give them books and newspapers to read as soon 
as they can make any use of them. 

Finally, he should continually aim as much as possible to 
familiarize his pupils with the sentences, phrases, and idioms of 
the language, not so much as a branch of study pursued as the 
best available means of expressing their passing ideas and wants, 
and should lead them to learn the principles on which the lan- 
guage is founded rather imperceptibly by practice than dogmat- 
ically by direct instruction. 
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THE MEMORY OF LAURENT CLERC.* 


BY JAMES DENISON, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


“GRATITUDE is the remembrance of kindness received, the 
memory of a heart penetrated with a sense of profound respect 
and affection, and with measureless devotion.” 

Thus wrote Laurent Clere on the 3d of July, 1815, when 
asked, ‘‘ What is gratitude?” An audience composed of indi- 
viduals of the highest standing in the social and political circles 
of England had assembled in London to listen to a lecture of 
the Abbé Sicard in exposition and illustration of the new French 
system of imparting instruction to the deaf and dumb. This 
system, originating with the Abbé de l’Epée, had been elabor- 
ated and improved by his successor, Sicard, in whose hands it 
had produced results, especially in the case of his now cele- 
brated pupils, Massieu and Clerc, that excited the wonder and 
admiration of Europe. 

Inspired by the occasion, by the presence of an assembly so 
distinguished for rank, beauty, and intelligence, and more than 
all by the sight of his beloved instructor and benefactor, whose 
sad, patient eye, pale cheek, and slender form spoke of toil, suf- 
fering, and self-sacrifice, for which the decorations that shone 
on his breast—gifts from the crowned heads of France, of 
Russia, and of Sweden—could be but a slight and feeble ac- 
knowledgment, Laurent Clere looked into the depths of his 
soul, analyzed the sentiments and emotions that took shape and 
being at the thought of Sicard, and gave to the world his beau- 
tiful definition of “‘ Gratitude.” 

Until the last day of his life he continued to regard the Abbé 
Sicard with this reverence and devotion. We of this country 
and generation, with our educational advantages and opportu- 
nities, cannot perhaps fairly estimate the difficulties which De 
l'Epée and Sicard had to overcome in their endeavors to en- 
lighten the deaf-mute mind. The facilities at their disposal 
were utterly inadequate to the work. To gain pupils, they had 
to combat the distrust and prejudice of the poor; to acquire 
indispensable means, they had to contend with the scepticism 
and indifference of the rich. In order that the cause of their 
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hearts might live and triumph they denied themselves the neces- 
saries of life, and refused tempting offers of wealth and distine- 
tion. 

‘“‘ My poor children, I have wronged you of a hundred crowns,” 
said De l'Epée during the rigorous winter of 1788, when, yield- 
ing to the prayers and remonstrances of his little family of deaf- . 
mutes, he granted himself in his old age the indulgence of a 
fire in his apartment. 

‘“*Say to the Empress of Russia,” said he to her ambassador, 
who had vainly pressed upon him valuable presents in the name 
of that sovereign, “that if my labors seem worthy of her con- 
sideration, the sole favor which I ask is, that she send me from 
her dominions some ignorant deaf-mute that I may instruct 
him.” 

The devotion of Sicard was not less touching. We can form 
some faint idea of the love and benevolence he manifested to- 
wards the deaf and dumb from the affection and gratitude they 
exhibited. When, during the Reign of Terror, Sicard was im- 
mured in the prison of the Abbaye, in hourly expectation of a 
violent death, Massieu, his favorite pupil, went without food 
and sleep until his release, and in one day more would have 
died of grief. At the head of his fellow-pupils he appeared at 
the bar of the National Assembly of France and presented a 
petition, which expresses happily, yet boldly and tersely, the 
feelings of their hearts : 

“Mr. President,” (thus runs the petition,) “they have taken 
from the deaf-mutes their instructor, their guardian, and their 
father. They have shut him up like a thief, a murderer. But 
he has killed no one; he has stolen nothing. He is not a bad 
citizen. His whole time is spent in teaching us to love our coun- 
try. He is good, just, pure. We ask of you his liberty. Re- 
store him to us, his children. He loves us with a father’s fond- 
ness. He has taught us all we know. Without him we should 
be like the beasts. Since he was taken away we have been full 
of sorrow and distress. Return him to us, and you will make 
us happy.” 

In his twelfth year Laurent Clere was transferred from the 
paternal domicile on the banks of the Rhone to the institution 
under the charge of Sicard. It was in the year 1797. Napo- 
leon had just fought and won the marvellous campaign of Italy. 
France, whose prophetic eyes beheld in him the hero of the fu- 
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ture, hastened to place her welfare and her destinies at his feet. 
She allowed him to transform her fair domains into a military 
camp, with Paris for headquarters. Henceforth the sword and 
the musket were the sole passports to power and distinction. 
The pure flame of religion and the beneficent light of human 
progress paled in the lurid blaze of military glory. But Sicard, 
who had not been dismayed by the persecutions of the Reign 
of Terror, was not cast down when he saw that the ruler of 
France ignored his existence and looked coldly upon his cause. 
In the eighteen years that Laurent Clerc was associated with 
Sicard—during which period the star of Napoleon had risen 
above the horizon, attained its zenith, and set forever behind 
the lonely rock of St. Helena—he beheld his beloved teacher 
and friend ever at his post, applying himself, undisturbed by 
outside influences, to the sacred work of cultivating the minds 
and hearts of the neglected children of silence. 

In this work, during the last eight years of Laurent Clerc’s 
connection with the Paris Institution, he was Sicard’s most 
earnest and successful co-laborer. In 1816, however, his life 
in France drew to a close. Thomas H. Gallaudet—revered be 
his memory!—repulsed from the institutions of Watson and 
Braidwood, that, as he sorrowfully expressed it, they might re- 
tain a “sad monopoly of the resources of charity,” turned his 
face towards Paris. ‘Here, in the splendid metropolis of his 
ancestors,” to use his own words, “the light of hope began to 
dawn on his path. For here, thanks to the ready kindness of 
the illustrious Sicard, he was furnished with every facility for 
obtaining the knowledge which he sought. And here, too, he 
was enabled to make such arrangements as to surprise his friends 
and supporters at home by an unexpected return with a col- 
league, whose péculiar condition and striking talents and attain- 
ments gave a new impulse to the enterprise” of educating the 
American deaf-mute. 

It would appear at this distance of time to have been the most 
trying, as it was the most momentous, act of Mr. Clerc’s life 
to decide to accompany Mr. Gallaudet to America. He must 
bid farewell to home, friends, and relations; to aged parents on 
the verge of the grave; he must leave forever the vine-clad hills 
and lovely vales of France; he must abandon Paris, with its 
palaces and gardens and fountains, its libraries and art-museums, 
its unrivalled resources for esthetic and intellectual enjoyment, 
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so dear to the heart of the true Frenchman ; he must prepare 
to see buried beneath the dust of disuse and oblivion his pre- 
cious French, his only written language, mastered with the heavy 
tax of time and effort laid upon the deaf-mute ; he must tear 
himself from his beloved teacher and friend, Sicard, the tendrils 
of whose nature clung to the young protégé and assistant, loth 
to let him go—even on a mission of beneficence to which he him- 
self had pointed the way by precept and by example. 

Yet, from all we can learn, Mr. Clere did not hesitate in mak- 
ing his decision. He won the reluctant consent of his parents ; 
he overcame the objections of Sicard ‘one by one; he took 
prompt leave of his friends and the scene of his labors and tri- 
umphs, and on the 18th of June he embarked for America with 
Mr. Gallaudet. 

It was a great step to take; one from which most men under 
similar circumstances would have shrunk. Allowing something 
to the persuasive pleading of Mr. Gallaudet, and to the conta- 
gion of his enthusiasm, and something also to the influence 
wrought upon Mr. Clere’s nature in breathing for so many 
years an atmosphere so pervaded with the fragrance of self- 
consecration and generous deeds, the fact remains that had not 
Laurent Clere been a man of more than ordinary decision and 
benevolence of character, he would never have thus bidden fare- 
well to France and come a voluntary exile to a foreign land. 

The record of Mr. Clere’s life from the date of his arrival in 
America until his death, fifty-three years afterwards, is a familiar 
one to every educated mute. With the exception of a few 
months at three different times spent in visiting his native 
country, forty-one of these years were passed in the faithful and 
successful performance of duty as an instructor in the American 
Asylum. In the annual reports of that institution, where Mr. 
Clerc’s name from first to last heads the list of the corps of in- 
structors, repeated and honorable mention is made of his assist- 
ance in soliciting funds, of his valuable aid in training teachers 
for the Hartford, as well as other schools, of the high estimate 
in which his labors and counsels were held by the board of 
directors. The board at various times gave evidence of their 
sense of his important services by the bestowment of special 
favors and appropriations ; and in 1858, when, in his 73d year, 
he closed his active connection with the asylum, he retired in 
the receipt of a pension for life from its funds. 
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From this time Mr. Clere spent his days in peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the rest he had so well earned. ‘ Happy in his domes- 
tic and social relations,” writes Rev. Mr. Turner in the Ameri- 
can Annals, “he might be seen in the streets, in the post office, 
and the reading-rooms of Hartford, almost every day, meeting 
his friends with a pleasant smile and graceful salutation, and 
expressing a deep interest in public events relating to the wel- 
fare of the country, and especially to the prosperity of the Asy- 
lum.” 

In June, 1864, Mr. Clerc, then in his 79th year, in spite of 
his many infirmities and the length and fatigue of a journey 
that would have deterred a younger man, travelled from his 
Hartford home to Washington, the capital of our country, in 
order to be present at the inauguration of the National Deaf- 
Mute College. He delivered a thoughtful and interesting ad- 
dress, closing with the earnest hope that “in his great work, 
his dear young friend, Edward M. Gallaudet, might be blessed 
and prospered, and receive for his efforts in behalf of the deaf 
and dumb such proofs of its benefits as would reward him for 
the glorious undertaking.” Thus was Mr. Clere permitted in 
his last days to behold the highest and grandest point reached 
in the cause of deaf-mute education—like Moses of old, after 
forty years of guidance and patient waiting, to look upon the 
promised land and give his dying blessing. 

In his 84th year, Laurent Clerc, on the 18th of July, 1869, fin- 
ished his earthly life, passing away in the hope of the Christian’s 
immortality. His wife, faithful companion of half a century, and 
two children in mature life, survive, witnesses of the universal 
regard and affection in which his memory is held, and of the 
gratitude with which it is embalmed in the hearts of those whom 
his sacrifices and labors have benefited. 

Yes; that affection, reverence, and devotion which were the 
natural and involuntary tribute to Sicard’s character and deeds, 
we mutes of America render to Gallaudet and Clerc, our teach- 
ers, our friends, our benefactors. Twenty years ago we gathered 
here under the shadow of the walls he had done so much to 
erect, and dedicated to the memory of Tuomas H. GaLuaupet a 
token of our affection and our gratitude. And to-day we assem- 
ble again. We have come up, as then, “from New England 
hills and vales, from the rivers and lakes of the Empire State, 
from the City of Brotherly Love and its sturdy Commonwealth, 
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rom the Old Dominion, and further down in the regions of the 

sunny South, from the rolling prairies of the West—a mighty 
brotherhood "—and this time it is to Laurent that we 
rear our memorial. 

There it stands—monumental shaft and bust of bronze—on 
the soil which his feet trod as he went to and from his daily 
labors, and surrounded by mementos of his presence and _ his 
work. It will be first among the objects which catch the eager 
eye of the child of silence as he approaches the portals where 
the fetters that bind his mind shall be struck off; it will rise 
before his sight day by day as he pursues his round of duty and 
of study; it will be among the last of the familiar objects con- 
nected with school life to fade on his vision as he leaves his 
Alma Mater to fight the battle of life. To him, as it is to us 
all, it will be a reminder of sturdy endeavor, cheerful self-sacri- 
fice, and faithful performance of duty, and of the obligation 
which conscience and gratitude lay upon him to prove worthy 
of one who embodied in his character these sterling traits. 

But this stone will not only speak of Laurent Clerc’s life and 
his work; it will be eloquent of the love and gratitude of the 
uncounted thousands whom that life and that work have blessed. 
It will proclaim that whatever may be their shortcomings, they 
can remember kindness and cherish the memory of a benefactor. 

Yet far be it from us to claim that in erecting this memorial 
we regard ourselves as having discharged in whole or in part 
a debt. Not a hundred columns, with their summits among the 
clouds and their sides emblazoned with letters of gold, could 
do that. The debt we owe to Gallaudet and Clerc is immeas- 
urable, eternal ; not to be paid in things earthly and perishable, 
stone or gold. The memory of such lives as theirs will outlast 
the monuments we have erected. It will glow in the hearts of 
the innumerable crowd that comes after us long beyond that 
distant day when these shafts shall have fallen and mingled 
with the earth beneath. 

That action or that life is indeed of trifling importance which 
depends for its perpetuation in human records upon slab or 
pillar, obelisk or pyramid. It was the astute Talleyrand who 
said: ‘The sovereign has a little mind who seeks to go down 
to posterity by means of great public structures. It is to con- 
fide to masons and bricklayers the task of writing history.” 
Great deeds are the living lights of history; their undying 
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brightness shines in the darkness of the past, and sends rays of 
hope and encouragement down the vistas of the future. They 
contain within themselves the source of their own perpetual ex- 
istence, needing no aid from the handiwork of man. 

But, on the other hand, the generation, community, or people 
that rears a memorial, perishable though it be, whose front 
catches and reflects this immortal light, shows its appreciation 
of what is true and noble and great. It discharges a sacred 
duty; it performs a service to its day and generation in thus 
making the most prompt, the most public, and the most ample 
acknowledgment in its power of its obligations. 

We glory in proclaiming our lasting indebtedness to Gal- 
laudet and toClere. We write it on stone. We shall acknowl- 
edge it to future ages in tradition and in the records of the 
books. But there are other ways yet in which we can show our 
gratitude. We can prove ourselves worthy of the benefits 
which we have received. We can make ourselves honored 
members of society, gaining its respect by our industry and 
independence, our intelligence, our regard for morality and 
law. We can make the word “mute” a synonym for all that is 
desirable and admirable in the neighbor and the citizen. We 
can continue steadfast in the pursuit of knowledge and in the 

- cultivation of the mind until we make our mark in literature, 
the arts, and the sciences. We can help to make the world 
better and purer by sustaining with credit the functions which 
religion demands of its supporters. 

Then the record and influence of our lives will form a me- 


morial which will tell the story of our devotion to our bene- 
factors in the coming ages, when the marble that now bears 
aloft the names of Gallaudet and Clerc, yielding to the destroy- 
ing hand of time, shall have vanished forever from mortal 
sight. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution —Mr. John R. Burnet, a semi-mute 
teacher, well known to the readers of the Annals in former years 
as a frequent contributor to its pages, and eminent among the 
deaf for his talents, accomplishments, and character, died June 
18, 1874, at his home in Northfield, N. J., having just completed 
the labors of the school year. We expected to publish in the 
present number of the Annals a sketch of his life and work, from 
the pen of his associate and friend, Dr. Peet ; but circumstances 
having delayed its completion, it will appear in the January 
number. From tie resolutions adopted by the officersand teach- 
ers of the New York Institution,* at a meeting held June 19, 
1874, Dr. Peet being chairman and Mr. H. W. Syle secretary, 
we extract the following : 

“In the death of Professor Burnet we deplore the loss of a 
valued and venerated associate. He brought to the cause of 
deaf-mute education the sympathy of a common deprivation. 
Although favoring circumstances, not the least among them his 
remarkable native energy, left him but little indebted to the ordi- 
nary processes of deaf-mute instruction, he endeavored assid- 
uously throughout his life to smooth the path of those less for- 
tunate. By contributions of varied character to the public press 
he labored to attract attention to their cause and to enlist sym- 
pathy in it. The literature of the profession was enriched by 
him with numerous valuable essays; and as an instructor he 
was eminently conscientious and pains-taking. Under a singu- 
larly modest and unassuming exterior he veiled untiring indus- 
try, profound research, and varied learning. In our grief for 
his loss we cherish the memory of his friendship and his exam- 
ple, and record our gratitude that he was spared to us so long.” 

The term opened September 3 under the new system of classes 
described in the April number of the Annals, (p. 120,) which, 
we are informed, works very pleasantly thus far. Each teacher 
has two classes, one of which he teaches in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon. “The teachers and pupils have 
taken hold of their duties with enthusiasm. The pupils have 
an hour and a half more for recreation than was possible under 
the former arrangement, and receive much more individual 
attention from their masters while engaged in learning trades.” 


*From want of space we are compelled to omit the other resolutions sent 
us for publication, and the more formal parts of these. 
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The present number of teachers is sixteen, viz: John H. Pet- 
tengill, M. A.,in charge of the high class; Weston Jenkins, M. 
A., E. Henry Currier, Edward Beverly Nelson, B. A., Z. F. West- 
ervelt, Jeremiah W. Conklin, Henry D. Reaves, Charles W. Van 
Tassell, Rowland B. Lloyd, Thomas H. Jewell, Jane T. Meigs, 
Ida Montgomery, Josephine L. Ensign, Hattie E. Hamilton, 
Luann C. Rice,and Caroline V. Hagadorn. Mr. G.C.W. Gamage 
has charge of the boys while at study during week-days and on 
Sunday, and is office assistant to the principal during four hours 
daily. Mr. Van Tassell and Miss Rice are especially detailed 
to the “ Mansion House,” where there is a home school for fifty 
of the youngest boys. Mr. Jenkins is professor of articulation, 
taking pupils of the several classes and giving them instruc- 
tion in this branch. There are two classes in which the recita- 
tions are conducted by articulation under the charge of Miss 
Hamilton. Miss Hagadorn spends her entire time in teaching 
drawing to all the classes. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. C. W. 8. Turner, a hearing gen- 
tleman, has been appointed teacher, vice his father, Mr. Job 
Turner, who was compelled by ill health to retire from the posi- 
tion he had held so long and so creditably. 

Illinois Institution.—On his way home from the Belleville 
convention, Dr. Gillett attended and took a prominent part in 
the great Sunday-school convention held on the banks of 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. One day he conducted the exercises 
of a model Sunday-school composed of the teachers present, 
and at another time he gave an address on the instruction of 
deaf-mutes. The correspondent of the New York 7ribune, af- 
ter describing this address, says: 

“The marvellous power of Dr. Gillett in handling the Sunday- 
school last Sabbath is undoubtedly due to the fact that his 


every motion of eye, hand, and body has a definite meaning and 
power which all feel though they may not be able to analyze it.” 


Georgia Institution.—A printing press has been introduced 
on which is printed a newspaper called the Cave Spring Enter- 
prise. This paper differs from the other institution journals in 
not being intended to be read by deaf-mutes and their friends, 
but to have a local circulation among hearing persons. The 
institution furnishes the office and the outfit, in return for 
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which the gentlemen who conduct the paper propose to teach 
the pupils the art of printing. 

Missouri Institution.—Mr. A. K. Martin, a teacher in the 
institution, has been appointed assistant superintendent, vice 
Mr. W. 8S. Marshall, resigned. Mr. Marshall retains his place 
as teacher of the most advanced class. Mr. Henry C. English, 
of Louisiana, has been appointed teacher to supply the vacancy 
in the corps of instruction occasioned by the resignation of Mrs. 
W. S. Marshall. Mr. English is a semi-mute, was educated in 
the Missouri Institution, and for several years past has been 
teaching in the Louisiana Institution. An additional teacher 
being required, the board of commissioners appointed Mr. J. 
R. Dobyns, a recent graduate of Westminster College, in Ful- 
ton, Mo. Mr. Dobyns has had no experience in teaching deaf- 
mutes, but undertakes the work with the intention of making 
it his permanent profession. 


Mississippi Institution.—Miss Ella Westgate has been ap- 
pointed teacher in the place-of Miss M. A. Brown, who has 
resigned. 


Arkansas Institute-—Through the influence of Mr. Ely a sec- 
tion has been incorporated in the new State constitution mak. 
ing it incumbent on the general assembly to support and main- 
tain institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, and for the treatment of the insane. 

Maryland Institution.—Miss Mary H. Nodine and Miss Nan- 
nie C. Berkely have resigned their places as teachers, and the 
vacancies have been supplied by the appointment of Miss Flor- 
ence Veitch, of Maryland, and Miss R. R. Harris, late a teacher 
in the West Virginia Institution. Miss Nodine, who was the 
teacher of articulation, goes to Rochester, N. Y., to take charge 
of a private pupil. 


Nebraska Institution.—Mrs. 8. A. Thompson, late house- 
keeper in the Ontario Institution, has been appointed matron. 

The census of 1870 gave Nebraska only 55 deaf-mutes. Call- 
ing the population of the State 225,000, the proportion of one 
deaf-mute in 2,000 inhabitants would give 112 as the number 
for the State. But there is at the institution a list of deaf-mutes 
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in the State numbering more than 100, and as new names are 
frequently reported, Mr. Kinney believes that the whole num- 
ber must exceed 112. 


Boston Day-School.—In mentioning the appointment of ad- 
ditional teachers in the July Annals, we gave a wrong impres- 
sion of the proportion of teachers to pupils. The fact is that 
the number of pupils had increased also, so that the proportion 
was not materially changed from what it was before. Probably 
the Clarke Institution, as well as the National College, has a 
larger proportion of teachers than the Boston school. 


West Virginia Institution.—Again we have to record a 
change of administration in this institution. All of the officers, 
teachers, and employés connected with the institution on the 
Ist of July last were suspended from office by the board of re- 
gents from that date until July 29, when the board again met 
and elected as principal Mr. J. C. Covell, formerly principal of 
the Virginia Institution; steward, Mr. D. R. Willianis, of Balti- 
more; matron, Miss Martha Mc@lelland; governess, Miss Mag- 
gie Blue, of Wheeling. All the former teachers were reap- 
pointed, except one lady; her place the board propose to sup- 
ply at once by the election of an experienced hearing teacher. 


Ontario Institution.—The 6th of September was a memora- 
ble day in the history of the town of Belleville and the Ontario 
Institution, the occasion being the visit of the Earl of Dufferin, 
the governor-general of the province, accompanied by Lady 
Dufferin. As we read the addresses of the mayor, the warden, 
and the president of Albert College, it is easy to imagine our- 
selves again in that hospitable town listening to the loyal 
speeches, and joining with enthusiasm in the cheers for the 
Queen and the governor-general. At the institution there were 
archways, festoons, flowers, and decorations, an escort of the 
fire brigade, an address from Dr. Palmer, an exhibition by Mr. 
Greene and the pupils, and a speech from Lord Dufferin. The 
event is to be commemorated in the future history of the insti- 
tution by an annual “ Dufferin holiday” upon the anniversary 
of the governor's visit. 


London Asylum.—The foundation-stone for a large branch 
sea-side establishment at Margate was laid July 22, 1874. 
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Since 1862 this branch institution has been in operation, but it 
has not until now been regarded as permanent. The new 
building will accommodate 150 pupils, which will make with 
those in the parent institution in London 400. The ceremony 
of laying the stone was performed by Beriah Drew, Esq., the 
treasurer of the institution, who is 87 years old, and was present 
at the laying of the foundation-stone of the London Asylum 
eighty years ago. 

Yorkshire Institution.—The vacancy in the position of head- 
master, occasioned by the death of the lamented Dr. Charles 
Baker, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Howard, for- 
merly a teacher in the Edinburgh Institution, and more recently 
a missionary among the deaf and dumb of Glasgow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Dedication of the Clere Memorial.—This event, of so 
much interest to the deaf-mutes of the country, after two un- 
avoidable postponements, took place at Hartford, Conn., on the 
16th of September. The attendance of teachers was much 
smaller than it would have been if the exercises had been held, 
as was originally proposed, before the schools opened ; but there 
was a large gathering of deaf-mutes, chiefly from New England 
and New York, all of whom seemed to enjoy the occasion ex- 
ceedingly. Of Mr. Clere’s first pupils there were present his 
aged but still beautiful widow, her friend Mrs. T. H. Gallaudet, 
Thomas Brown, and perhaps others. 

A heavy rain prevented the formalities of presentation and 
acceptance in the grounds of the Asylum, as had been intended ; 
the only exercise there was the ceremony of unveiling, which 
was gracefully performed by Miss Lottie Beers, a grand-daugh- 
ter of Clere. The general plan of the memorial has been de- 
scribed in a previous number of the Annals. The bust is pro- 
nounced an excellent likeness by all who knew Mr. Clerc, and 
with the handsome granite monument on which it is placed pro- 
duces a fine effect. It stands on the Asylum grounds, in a po- 
sition corresponding to that of the Gallaudet monument on the 
other side of the main entrance. On the south side of the pedes- 
tal, facing the street, are the words: 
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LAURENT CLERC, 
The Apostle 
Of the Deaf-Mutes of the 
New World. 


Directly under this is a bas-relief in bronze of the name “Clerc,” 
in the letters of the manual alphabet. On the east side is this 
inscription : 

LAURENT CLERC, A. M., 
Born in La Balme, France, 
December 26, 1785, 
Landed at New York Aug. 9, 1816, 
Died at Hartford, 
July 18, 1869. 
And on the west side is the following: 


Erected by the Deaf-Mutes of America 
To the Memory of their Benefactor ; 
The Pupil of Sicard; the 
Associate of Gallaudet ; 

Who left his native land to 
Elevate them by his teaching and 
Encourage them by his example. 


After the ceremony of unveiling, the assemblage adjourned 
to a neighboring church for the dedicatory exercises, which were 
opened with prayer, in the sign-language, by the Rev. W. W. 
Turner. Mr. Thomas Brown, the venerable president of the 
“Clerc Memorial Union,” made the formal presentation to the 
officers of the American Asylum, in whose care the monument 
is now placed, and the trust was accepted in an appropriate ad- 
dress by the Hon. Calvin Day, president of the board of direc- 
tors. Then came Mr. James Denison’s eloquent oration, which 
is published elsewhere in the present number of the Annals. 
Mr. Denison was followed by Mr. H. W. Syle, the secretary of 
the *“‘ Union,” to whose arduous labors the success of the occa- 
sion was chiefly due; he read letters from Senator Eaton of 
Connecticut, President Barnard of Columbia College, and Pro- 
fessor Day of Yale. Addresses were also made by Messrs. F. 
J. Clere, D. E. Bartlett, Thomas Gallaudet, E. M. Gallaudet, 
and I. L. Peet. The exercises of the day were closed by a 
largely-attended and very pleasant banquet at one of the Hart- 
ford hotels. 

An interesting feature of the dedication was a collection of 
Mr. Clere’s manuscripts, including some of his early composi- 
tions, and autograph letters of Sicard, Massieu, and others. 
These were brought by his son, the Rev. F. J. Clerc, D. D., of 
Burlington College, N. J., and were conveniently arranged, with 
their translations, in the reading-room of the Asylum. 
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We are happy to announce that the monument is entirely paid 
for, and, what is still more remarkable, that there is a surplus 
of funds, which, we believe, is to be presented to the “‘ Home” 
for deaf-mutes in New York. 


The Prospective Institution in Central New York.—In view 
of the great size of the institution at Washington Heights, and 
of the large number of deaf-mutes in New York who are grow- 
ing up without education, need is felt of one or more new 
schools in the central and western parts of the State. A meet- 
ing of the citizens of Rome was held on the 14th of August last 
to discuss the project of establishing an institution for the deaf 
and dumb in that city. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, Messrs. A. Johnson, F. L. Seliney, C. Com- 
stock, and others, and a committee, composed of prominent 
citizens, was appointed to consider the subject further, and re- 
port what steps, if any, should be taken in the matter. The 
committee have recently issued an address recommending that 
a school be opened in Rome, and that a fund be established by 
subscription to provide for its early maintenance. It is hoped 
and expected, of course, that after it is once organized and 
started it will receive the same State and county aid in propor- 
tion to its numbers that is bestowed upon the institutions 
already existing in the State. Mr. A. Johnson, lately a teacher 
in the New York Institution, will probably take charge of the 
school if the efforts for its establishment prove successful 

The Convention Illustrated.—The numbers of the Canadian 
Illustrated News for August 15 and 22 afford the members of 
the convention a pleasant remembrancer of the occasion. They 
contain sketches, some pretty good and others rather ludicrous, 
of the assemblage, the museum, the banquet in the town-hall, 
and the picnic on the sand-banks, a good view of the Ontario 
Institution, an excellent portrait of Dr. Palmer, and fair like- 
nesses of Dr. Turner and some of the other officers of the con- 
vention. There are also pictures of the Montreal Protestant 
Institution, and of its principal, Mr. Widd. 

* Natural Signs.”—In one of the discussions of the conven- 
tion we had a striking illustration of the confusion arising from 
the use of a word in different senses by different individuals. 
Mr. Cooke's resolution requesting institutions to try the experi- 
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nent of excluding signs from the school-room was amended by 
inserting before the word “signs” the words “all except natural.” 
By the “natural signs” which were to be allowed in teaching 
were meant such signs or gestures as hearing persons frequently 
use in description, and as are readily understood by persons un- 
acquainted with the sign-language; but in the debate that fol- 
lowed it was claimed and ably argued by several members of 
the convention that all the signs of the sign-language may 
properly be called natural. While this is true in one sense, 
such an interpretation, if accepted, would have rendered the 
amendment an absurdity, and the resolution as amended a 
nullity. 

If we look back upon the many previous discussions that 
have been held with respect to the use of signs, we shall find, as 
was mentioned by Mr. Ackers in his letter to the Annals,* the 
same confusion of ideas running through nearly all of them, and 
all proceeding from the-same cause. Would it not now be 
well to come to some general agreement as to precisely what 
shall be meant by such oft-used terms as “natural signs,” 
“arbitrary signs,” “conventional signs,” “the sign-language,” 
etc.? Until we do so it will be necessary for every one who 
wishes to avoid misapprehension and misrepresentation to be- 
gin his remarks as Mr. Ackers did in the letter just referred to, 
by defining the sense in which he wishes his words to be under- 
stood. What interpretation is agreed upon for these and other 
technical terms is comparatively unimportant; the essential 
thing is that there shall be an agreement of some kind, so that 
for all of us the same term shall have the same signification. 
It certainly is not well that in our earnest searching for truth 
through discussion we should be misled and hindered by misun- 
derstanding one another's words. 


Illustrative Apparatus.—Much interest was added to the con- 
vention by the exhibition of illustrative apparatus, most of which 
was lent for the occasion by the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto. The value of such apparatus in the education 
of the deaf and dumb can scarcely be too highly estimated. We 
believe Dr. Palmer and his Canadian friends rendered great ser- 
vice to deaf-mute instruction in giving teachers the opportunity 


* Vol. xix, pp. 81 and 87. 
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of seeing for themselves what extensive provision has been made 
for illustration of this kind, and how easily and cheaply much 
of it can be obtained. Where the plan, so warmly advocated 
in the convention, of dispensing with the sign-language is fol- 
lowed, such a collection is indispensable ; and where the sign- 
language is used to the fullest extent it must still be an impor 
tant aid. The exhibition at Belleville will doubtless result in 
large additions to the illustrative apparatus of many of our in- 
stitutions. Probably not all of them have friends with the in- 
clination and ability to follow the example of a generous South- 
ern director present at the convention, who, after examining the 
anatomical models, ordered a full set as a gift to his institution ; 
but every institution can well afford to expend at least a small 
portion of its means in this way. If, in accordance with the 
friendly offer of Dr. May, of Toronto, who presided so courteously 
over the exhibition, the expenditure is made through him, a com- 
paratively small amount of money will purchase a large quan- 
tity of the most useful apparatus. 

The Auditory Nerve.—The fifth of the series of lectures on 
Nervous Force which Dr. Brown-Sequard delivered in Boston 
last spring contains some interesting statements of obvious ap- 
plication with regard to the injury of the auditory nerve. We 
quote from the report in the 7ribune of March 18: 

“When we inject cold water in our ears we remark that pe- 
culiary disorderly movements come at once. In certain animals, 
if we prick a certain nerve—the auditory nerve—we find that a 
number of strange phenomena will occur immediately. In the 
first place, when the poor creature tries to move, it turns around 
and around. Itis hardly in its power to walk straight forward. 
It turns around like a horse in a circus. But what is more sur- 
prising, what answers in the animal to the left arm on the op- 
posite side to that where the injury was made is drawn back- 
ward in what we call torsion; that is, the thumb, or what rep- 
resents it, is turned outside, and this connection remains always 
the same as long as the animal exists. Besides, there is a con- 
siderable increase in the susceptibility of the skin. Frogs, as 
you well know, very rarely produce a sound of the voice, but 
they shriek under this treatment very frequently. 

“Tn superior animals, and in the mammals particularly, an 
injury to that nerve produces also very frequently great disor- 
derly movements. Those phenomena have been considered as 
depending on something else than the irritation of the nerve; 
there are semi-circular canals -in the ear which have been con- 
sidered as having peculiar power. But I think the question is 
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clearly decided, for in frogs we can reach the nerve without 
touching at all these semi-circular canals, and we produce those 
phenomena I have mentioned. It is thus certain that the nerve 
of audition has a power in that way to produce very disorderly 
movements. 

“Tn man an affection of this nerve is frequently followed by 
the greatest disorder. I have been called more than once to 
see patients who have been considered as afflicted with a serious 
affection of the brain, but who had nothing but an affection of 
the auditory nerve, more or less quickly controlled, and at any 
rate not threatening a fatal termination as the supposed disease 
would have done. In one of those cases an abscess in the mas- 
toid bone, behind the ear, was the cause of all the trouble. The 
abscess was opened and the patient got well. Isaw the patient 
at Elmira, and the able physician who performed the operation, 
and the cure was perfect.” 


* Sweeter than Words.”—We fear the editor of the New York 
Tribune who wrote the article with the above caption had not 
read very carefully the excellent report of the Belleville Con- 
vention published in his own paper, for the entire article is based 
upon the erroneous belief that the proceedings of the conven- 
tion were carried on solely in the language of signs. The pic- 
ture which he draws of “ the profound peace brooding over that 
hushed, forever hushed assemblage,” of ‘“ motions made, points 
of order raised, the previous question put, mistakes corrected, 
and right to the floor asserted, all without the nuisance of 
noise "—a scene which he compares to that of “the building of 
the Temple, where ‘no hammer fell’”—is quite amusing to 
those who were present and heard the “thunder,” as well as 
saw the “lightning,” of the occasion. The laudable purpose 
of the 7ribune writer is to set forth the superiority of silence 
to garrulity; but in view of the blundering way in which he 
draws an inconsequent conclusion from a mistaken premise, a 
part of his description of “the wordy bore” seems not alto- 
gether inapplicable to the man who wrote the article : 

“ Utterly inconsiderate is he of the relations of things, and 
misty are his notions of their comparative importance. He 
struggles in a maze of episode. He shoots wildly through a 
tangle of digressions. Whatever is unimportant he impres- 
sively repeats, and whatever is particularly uninteresting he 
viciously emphasizes. Because his own mind is in a muddle he 
takes it for granted that yours is in the same condition.” 


Sign Interpretation Hutravrdinary.—As we were remarking 
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upon the great diversity of manner in sign-making, exemplified 
by the various gentlemen who acted as interpreters at the con- 
vention, a friend told us the following story of the first experi- 
ence in interpreting of one of the young teachers present : 

One day, when he had just begun teaching, his class-room was 
visited by a clergyman, who, after witnessing the exercises of 
the class, expressed a desire to address the pupils, and asked 
the teacher to interpret his remarks. The class was composed 
of new pupils who had been under instruction but a few days, 
and whose acquisitions were therefore limited to the first two 
or three pages of Dr. H. P. Peet's Elementary Lessons, while 
the teacher's knowledge of the sign-language did not extend 
beyond the signs for the words which he had taught his class. 
But however deficient in this respect he was not lacking in cer- 
tain other elements more or less essential to success as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb—self-confidence, readiness, and 
a sense of humor. He had been expatiating eloquently to his 
visitor upon the beauty and capability of the language of signs, 
and now was he to confess his own ignorance of this language ? 
If the clergyman failed to perceive the absurdity of making a 
speech to these little heathens, was he to point it out? So he 
told him to go ahead; he would interpret for him: 

The clergyman thereupon proceeded to deliver an address in 
the style usual on such occasions, expressing his sympathy with 
the misfortune of his hearers, his rejoicing in their opportunity 
of education, how this was the result of the influences of Chris- 
tianity, etc., ete. Have we not all of us interpreted many such 
addresses, to our own weariness and that of our pupils? But 
in this case there was no weariness; at least, none on the part 
of the pupils. As soon as the clergyman began to speak the 
teacher began rapidly to make and repeat the signs that he 
knew: “ Pen, pin, key, hat, box, dog, cat, cow, rat, mouse ; key, 
hat, pin, pen, box, mouse, dog, cow, cat, rat; rat, cat, cow, mouse, 
dog, pen, hat, box, pin,” ete.—going through the list again and 
again, with ever-increasing speed and energy. 

The pupils, astonished at the unusual exhibition, looked on 
with no little curiosity ; and as they saw the familiar signs re- 
peated in this unfamiliar connection, and with such unwonted 
vigor and rapidity, their wonder grew and their gaze became 
more and more intent to the end of the address. The clergy- 
man was greatly delighted by their evident interest ; he said he 
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had never addressed an audience that paid such close attention, 
and he congratulated the teacher upon the clearness of his signs, 
the appropriateness of many of which, he said, he was able to 
recognize. 

Articulation in France.—A correspondent of the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser in a recent letter describes an exhibi- 
tion given at the Paris Institution in the presence of M. Etche- 
verry, the director, Mme. de MacMahon, and other distinguished 
guests, by a M. Rota, an Italian musician, who, by a process 
which he desires to keep secret for the present, had taught two 
deaf-mutes to articulate in about fifty lessons of halfan-hour 
each. His pupils “ pronounced, at a signal from their instruc- 
tor, the easier syllables, such as pa, ta, ma, sa, with great clear- 
ness; and even others of a more compound and complicated 
character, which children find it difficult at first to acquire, 
though aided by the ear. They also read the words Madame 
de MacMahon quite distinctly, when written down for them, 
and made several attempts at others which they had never pre- 
viously seen.” The results exhibited seem from the description 
not to have surpassed those frequently reached in the same 


time by the. old method of teaching articulation. Whether 
M. Rota obtained them in this way, or has borrowed Prof. Bell's 
system of Visible Speech, or has really invented a new method, 
remains to be seen. 


Past and Present.—The following anecdote, told in the 
Deaf-Mute’s Journal, has a moral for teachers which it is not 
necessary to state : 


** At an examination of pupils in one of the institutions, we 
have forgotten which, cards were distributed among the pupils 
of a class, having on them questions like this : 

“What happened in the year 1620? 

“Answers long and exhaustive were of course the result ; 
but after a while the examiner thought he would try the class 
on the present history of the times. So he asked them: 

‘What happened in the year 1871 ? 

* This was a poser; the pupils stood staring at the black- 
board, and no one offered an answer. Finally, a little fellow 
turned to his slate and wrote : 

* Schuyler Colfax had a baby.” 
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